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any insurance corporation. 


Al keen awareness of such 


Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co.. . . Kansas City, Mo. 
Ohio Millers Mutual Insurance Co........... Van Wert, Ohio 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co.. . . . Lansing, Mich. 


Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co.... . . Des Moines, Iowa 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co............ Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co......... Fort Worth, Texas 


Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co... . Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association......... Alton, Ill. 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co. . . Indianapolis, Ind. 


Millers National Insurance Co................. Chicago, Il. 














The MILL MUTUALS are 
general fire insurance carriers. 































There is an element of public trust and 
responsibility in the operation of 


responsibility has contributed to the 
sound growth of the MILL MUTUALS. 


MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
230 East Ohio St. 23 Chicago, Ill. 


A service organization maintained by the 
Mill Mutual. 
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“The Test of the Pudding 


is the eating” as an old saying goes 


It is true too that the test of insurance comes when 
you have an accident. Then you have a chance to 
see what it is really made of—to find out if it is as 


good as it looks. 


When a Michigan Mutual member is unfortunate 
enough to have an accident, he doesn’t have to worry 
about our ability or willingness to pay. He knows 
that the company will act immediately and settle 


promptly and fairly. 


We must be giving motorists the sort of Insurance 
and Service they want, otherwise they would not re- 


new with us year after year. 


MICHIGAN @ 
LIABILITY “67 COMPANY 








Non-Assessable Dividends 
and Q “2S - More Than 
Dividend Paying we Peestenn $3,500,000.00 
District Offices (General Service) Branch Offices (Automobile Only) 
Grand Rapids Lansing Flint Port Huron Tonia 
Saginaw Kalamazoo Mt. Clemens Benton Harbor Pontiac 
Jackson Marquette Battle Creek Muskegon Owosso 
Alpena Toledo, Ohio 


Home Offices—1209 Washington Boulevard at State Street—Detroit—Cherry 4800 
Industrial Hospital—2730 E. Jefferson Ave.—Detroit 


Workmen’s Compensation, Automobile, Group Health and Accident and 
Other Casualty Lines 
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The Trend of All Business 
is Mutual 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 


INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Offices From the Atlantic to the Pacific 


— Gale & Stone, Boston Justin Peters, Philadelphia “™ 
Interstate Mutual Insurance Agency Co., Mansfield, Pittsburgh. 
Lumbermens & Manufacturers Insurance Agency, 
James S. Kemper, Mgr. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha. 

Lumber Insurance Agency, Indianapolis. 
The Martin General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Vancouver, Portland, Spokane. 
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Where All These City People Are Going an 


Which No Observer Can Answer 


dat What They Are Employed Is Now More Than Ever a Question 


Unemployment and Insurance 


A Comprehensive Review of the Efforts Made to Relieve the Distress of 
Men Out of Work and a Suggested Modern Remedy 


HROUGHOUT its history the 

British Unemployment Insurance 
Act has been a football of politics. 
Benefits have been extended without 
a corresponding proportionate in- 
crease in contributions. The qualifi- 
cation requirements have been con- 
stantly lowered and so far the State 
has had to bear a disproportionate 
share of the expense. Many of the 
opponents of the Act designate it as 
the “dole.” This, of course, is not a 
proper designation of the plan as a 
whole but is probably a fair statement 
as respects the out-of-work donations 
and extended benefits. 

The present situation in Great Brit- 
ain is not due entirely to the current 
depression but represents the cumula- 
tive effects of an unemployment situa- 
tion dating from the close of the 
World War. The basic British in- 
come tax is 20 per cent. and a large 
part of the proceeds go to make up 


By THOMAS F. TARBELL 
President of the Casualty 
Actuarial Society. 

Excerpts from An Address Recently Made Before 


the Spring Meeting of the Society. 


PART TWO 





In the first part of this article, 
published last month, Mr. Tarbell 
gave a resume of the history of 
unemployment, together with an 
estimate of the various factors 
which led to the present de- 
pression. 











the deficiency in the unemployment 
insurance fund. To meet the increas- 
ing deficit a national tax on land is 
now proposed. Many writers who are 
in close contact with the situation be- 
lieve that the present unsatisfactory 
British economic situation is due in 
large part to the Unemployment In- 


surance Act and the point has been 
stressed that the administration of the 
Act has resulted in maintaining a con- 
siderable portion of the able bodied 
workers in idleness at the expense of 
the State and that this situation is de- 
moralizing the English workman. The 
proponents of unemployment insur- 
ance in this country do not deny the 
obvious failure of the British plan 
but maintain that its failure is not due 
to the fundamentals of the plan but, 
rather, to the manner in which it has 
been operated. In other words, it is 
maintained that the basic plan is sat- 
isfactory in theory except perhaps for 
that feature which would be undesir- 
able in any plan—namely, failure to 
provide for contribution differentials 
by industry. If it is admitted that the 
basic plan with certain modifications 
is theoretically workable, it is perti- 
nent to inquire if we could expect any 
different practical results in the 
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Fire Which Is Devastating to Industry at Any Time Is in Times of Depression a Double Disaster 


United States under a system which 
has the political aspects and possibili- 
ties that a state unemployment insur- 
ance act presents. 

The political aspects of the ques- 
tion are only one phase of the situa- 
tion. The social and economic aspects 
are of extreme importance. It has 
been maintained, as previously point- 
ed out, that the British Unemploy- 
ment Act has resulted in maintaining 
an average excess of approximately 
1,000,000 industrial workers. These 
are maintained mostly at the expense 
of the State by funds raised mainly 
by the income tax. Any measures de- 
signed to discourage individual effort 
and self-reliance are foreign to Amer- 
ican ideals. Unfortunately, it seems 
to be a fact that there are many indi- 
viduals who would rather loaf on a 
mere pittance than work for a re- 
spectable living. This has been dem- 
onstrated in England and human na- 
ture is about the same the world over. 
Unemployment insurance in England 
at the present day contains a very 
substantial element of charity. The 
effects of charity are both good and 
bad. As to the bad effects, it may be 
pertinent to quote from the writings 
of William E. H. Lecky. In his work 
“The History of European Morals” 
the following statement appears : 

“The second qualification to the admira- 
tion with which we regard the history of 
Christian charity arises from the undoubt- 
ed fact that a large proportion of charita- 
ble institutions have directly increased the 
poverty they were intended to relieve. The 


question of the utility and nature of char- 
ity is one which, since the modern discov- 
eries of political economy, has elicited 
much discussion, and in many cases, I 
think, much exaggeration. What political 
economy has effected on the subject may 
be comprised under two heads. It has 
elucidated more clearly, and in greater de- 
tail than had before been done, the effect 
of provident self-interest in determining 
the welfare of societies, and it has estab- 
lished a broad distinction between pro- 
ductive and unproductive expenditure. It 
has shown that, where idleness is sup- 
ported, idleness will become common; 
that, where systematic public provision is 
made for old age, the parsimony of fore- 
sight will be neglected and that therefore 
these forms of charity, by encouraging 
hahits of idleness and inprovidence, ulti- 
mately increase the wretchedness they 
were intended to alleviate.” 


The above was written about sev- 
enty years ago. It is undoubtedly as 
true today as it was at that time. 


The experience under state unem- 
ployment insurance in Germany is too 
recent to be indicative of the ultimate 
results. The National Unemployment 
Insurance Law was passed on July 
16, 1927 and, accordingly, has been 
in operation less than four years. The 
benefit scale is not a flat amount as 
under the British scheme but is grad- 
uated according to the salary class of 
the worker. Contributions are a per- 
centage of the payroll. The maximum 
benefit period is twenty-six weeks but 
an emergency benefit may be paid by 
the State to workers ineligible for 
regular benefits. The Fund remained 
solvent until January, 1929, when it 





became necessary to borrow from the 
Treasury. The Fund has a substan- 
tial deficit at the present time. 


It is generally conceded that social 
and economic progress depend largely 
upon national prosperity and, fur- 
ther, that a country whose industry 
directly or indirectly bears an excess 
economic burden is at a disadvantage 
in competing with other’ countries. 
Precisely such an excess economic 
burden has been imposed upon the 
people of Great Britain through the 
compulsory unemployment insurance 
act where the State through subsidy 
or otherwise has incurred a total cost 
to date of upward of $1,500,000,000. 
Considering this and other unsatis- 
factory aspects and having no reason 
to believe that experience in the 
United States would be much differ- 
ent from that abroad, the adoption of 
state or national unemployment in- 
surance in the United States would 
appear to be undesirable. 


Vi MLUNTARY state unemploy- 
ment insurance plans are in effect 
in certain European countries. Vol- 
untary unemployment benefit plans 
maintained by individual employers 
or groups of employers and some 
trade unions are in effect in this coun- 
try today. Among the larger and well 
known corporations having such 
plans in operation are Dennison Man- 
ufacturing Company, Proctor and 












Gamble Company and General Elec- 
tric Company. The plans of the first 
two companies have been in operation 
for a number of years and to date 
have been successful. That of the 
General Electric Company has been 
in operation only a short time. All 
three plans stress the prevention fea- 
ture. In case of the first two com- 
panies it should be borne in mind that 
they are engaged in lines of business 
which are much less subject to cycli- 
cal unemployment resulting from 
business depressions than many other 
industries. 

In the clothing manufacturing in- 
dustry in some of our larger cities 
the plan in operation is more in the 
nature of employment assurance than 
unemployment insurance in that the 
main feature is a guarantee of a cer- 
tain number of weeks (usually forty) 
of employment each year. In addition 
a dismissal benefit is provided. 

While plans such as the foregoing 
are apparently successful and point 
the way to a solution or partial solu- 
tion of our unemployment problems 
in the United States and should be 
encouraged, the probability of their 
general adoption by industry is rather 
remote. At the present time it is esti- 
mated that only approximately 
150,000 workers out of an industrial 
population of 30,000,000 or about 
one-half of one per cent. are embraced 
in voluntary unemployment insurance 
plans in this country. ; 

As contrasted with voluntary ben- 
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efit or self-insurance plans, it has been 
suggested that unemployment insur- 
ance be made available by private in- 
surance carriers. Assuming the in- 
surability of the risk of unemploy- 
ment, it is doubtful if the voluntary 
purchase of such coverage would 
make any great headway. It is 
scarcely conceivable that voluntary 
unemployment insurance would make 
a greater appeal to employers than 
group insurance and estimates of the 
extent of group insurance indicate 
that only approximately one-fourth 
of the industrial workers in this coun- 
try are recipients of this benefit. 


Compulsory unemployment insur- 
ance through the medium of private 
carriers has been frequently men- 
tioned. In considering the possibility 
of private insurance carriers writing 
either voluntary or compulsory un- 
employment insurance, it is pertinent 
to examine into the insurability of 
the risk from the underwriting and 
actuarial standpoints. Underwriting 
problems to be considered are: defi- 
nition of “unemployed,” qualifica- 
tions for benefits, waiting period, lim- 
itation of benefit period, adverse se- 
lection, malingering, etc. Actuarial 
problems deal mainly with the rate 
and severity (duration) of unem- 
ployment. Rate differentials by in- 
dustry are, of course, necessary but 
of secondary importance. The rate of 
unemployment reflecting as it must 
unemployment from causes both nor- 
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Not So Much Merchandise Bought Means Less Goods to Deliver, Fewer Trucks in Action and More Drivers Out of Jobs 
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mal and exceptional cannot be de- 
rived from the data of any single 
year but must be based upon the ex- 
perience of a number of years cover- 
ing a complete business cycle. It also 
follows that the rates chargeable for 
any particular year’s coverage must 
involve a factor to reflect the prob- 
able propinquity of the next era of 
industrial depression. This would be 
absolutely essential from an under- 
writing standpoint to prevent adverse 
selection of the worst type. 


In most of the casualty insurance 
lines the probable accident or claim 
frequency and the average claim cost 
can be reasonably measured by past 
experience. These factors vary from 
year to year but within comparatively 
narrow limits. Obviously the same 
cannot be said of unemployment fre- 
quencies and costs. These may vary 
by hundreds of per cent. between a 
year of cyclic industrial depression 
and the previous “boom” year. The 
term of the business cycle is elastic, 
and economic forces are constantly 
operating to produce a different set of 
circumstances, conditions and statis- 
tics from those exhibited by past ex- 
perience. Reliable unemployment data 
for rate making purposes based upon 
past experience in the United States 
are not now available and even if such 
were available would they possess 
sufficient degree of stability to justify 
their use for the making of rates for 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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Radio in Modern Hospital Equipment 


By P. W. A. FITZSIMMONS 


President, Michigan Mutual Liability Co. 


OR the past ten years much has 

been written and many discus- 
sions have been entered into relative 
to methods and equipment best suited 
to the rehabilitation of the sick and 
injured. The old order has changed, 
and today we find the modern hos- 
pital equipped not only with the latest 
and most modern medical and surgical 
devices, but radical changes have been 
made in the methods used, whereas 
ten years ago for anyone to suggest 
decorating hospital rooms or wards 
in colors other than white or gray 
would have brought forth severe 
criticism against the person suggest- 
ing such a radical departure from the 
old and time-honored methods. We 
now find not only patients’ rooms and 
wards, but operating and treatment 
rooms furnished in warm and restful 
colors with furniture so designed and 
furnished that it takes away the som- 
berness formerly prevailing. 


With this change in thought re- 
garding decoration and furnishings 
has also come a change of thought 
regarding methods applied directly to 
the treatment of the patient. The per- 
son unfortunate enough to be injured 
or sick and confined to a hospital is 
restricted to a rigid routine which is 
centered around his chart containing 
orders issued by the doctor in charge 
and rarely, if ever, is any leeway al- 
lowed for a change in this routine 
except by specific instructicns from 
the doctor. 


It is true that for a number of years 
many hospitals have maintained a cir- 
culating library for the benefit of the 
patients and have from time to time 
given entertainments for their benefit. 
The medical profession has long ad- 
vocated, and more recently adopted, 
the idea that the normal activities 
which the patient indulged in when 
he was well and about his every day 
work should be transferred to the 
hospital and put into effect within 
certain limits. The advent of the ra- 
dio with its unlimited possibilities for 
education and entertainment has 
opened a new channel in rehabilitation 
work, and at the present writing great 
numbers of old established hospitals 
are adding this equipment, and almost 
every new hospital makes provision 
for its installation when their plans 
are drawn up. Such an installation 
can be very elaborate and very costly, 
but it can also be simple in construc- 
tion, reasonable in cost and still give 
to the patients the maximum of enter- 





tainment and educational features. 
With the present plan of broadcasting 
controlled largely by the two great 
chains, all of the really worth while 
features are put on the air by the 
local stations, and it is not necessary 
or desirable to have an installation 
which will pick up any great number 
of outside stations. 


In the Michigan Mutual Industrial 
hospital the question of making an 
installation was discussed for a num- 
ber of months before it was finally 
decided just what type should be pur- 
chased to give us the best results. We 
found a wide difference of opinion 
among radio engineers, some holding 
that a very elaborate set including 
amplifiers and much other parapher- 
nalia would be needed, but inasmuch 
as the various types of receiving sets 
have been improved so rapidly we 
were able to lay out a system which is 
not complicated in construction or 
operation, and the cost of which was 
reasonable, and we believe it has 
proved its worth in every respect. 
Our hospital has thirty-five beds, of 
which number twenty-four are de- 
voted to patients confined to their 
beds continuously. Of this twenty- 
four, the majority are in wards, a few 
being given over to private rooms. 
The balance of the thirty-five, or 
eleven beds, is a large ward, which we 
designate as our ambulatory ward, 
where the patients are able to be up 
and around but are still confined for 
additional treatment, study or obser- 
vation. 


It is obvious that im a hospital of 
any type a radio installation must be 
made in such a manner that it can be 
controlled by the persons in charge, 
for it is not always good hospital prac- 
tice to start the radio and flood a ward 
or private room with music. There 
may be a number of patients whose 
condition does not permit of their re- 
ceiving these programs. This is taken 
care of by the installation of indi- 
vidual head-sets to each bed and in 
the private rooms. However, such a 
procedure is not necessary in the am- 
bulatory ward where a loud speaker 
is installed so that all the patients in 
this ward can hear the programs with- 
out the necessity of wearing the head- 
sets. 


In making the installation we did 
not find it necessary to purchase any 
elaborate equipment. A nine-tube re- 
ceiver of standard make together with 








the necessary head-sets and loud 
speakers was purchased, and the work 
was done by our own electrician. 
Some minor changes were made in 
the master set to compensate for the 
difference in tone volume required be- 
tween the loud speakers and the head- 
sets, because if the master set is 
turned to the proper loud speaker 
volume, the volume on the head-sets 
will be so great that it will be impos- 
sible for the patients to wear them 
and listen in comfort. This is taken 
care of by a volume control on the 
master set. A loud speaker cut-off 
was installed on the master set so that 
it is possible to give the programs to 
the patients without being obliged to 
hear these same programs in the room 
where the master set is located unless 
we so desire. We also installed loud 
speakers in our nurses’ living room 
and in our auditorium, which allows 
us to furnish music at those points 
without moving the master set or put- 
ting in additional receivers. 


There are some pieces of apparatus 
used in all hospitals which interfere 
somewhat with radio reception, and 
which must be taken into considera- 
tion when an installation is contem- 
plated. While very little can be done 
to offset this interference, the irrita- 
tion and bad reception which it causes 
can be somewhat lessened by carefully 
regulating the periods of broadcast- 
ing. We refer to equipment used by 
physio-therapy departments, x-ray, 
motors, and interference caused by 
electrical equipment outside of the 
hospital. A thorough study of con- 
ditions in our own hospital proved 
conclusively that we could not do 
away with interference caused by dia- 
thermy machines and x-ray equip- 
ment. Interference caused by motors 
can be overcome to some extent by 
careful regulation, that is, seeing that 
they are properly cleaned and oiled so 
that they will run quietly, and outside 
interference can be regulated if the 
hospital authorities will work in co- 
operation with their local lighting 
companies, many of whom have es- 
tablished departments for the express 
purpose of running down and correct- 
ing such interference. 


We have found that the best way 
to eliminate this difficulty is to plan 
our periods of broadcasting so that 
they will come at a time when our 
physio-therapy equipment is not op- 
erating and our x-ray department is 
being used at a minimum. This is not 
difficult for the best programs are on 
the air late in the afternoon and eve- 
ning, and we rarely have occasion to 
use our x-ray equipment in the eve- 
ning and never use the physio-therapy 











apparatus at that time, the result be- 
ing that the major portion of our 
broadcasting time is free from inter- 
ference and we are able to give our 
patients the best features on the air. 
However, we are not always able to 
give to each patient the program he 
most desires, but no serious com- 
plaints have been registered, and we 
think this is because, being confined 
as they are, a diversion of this type 
is welcome no matter whether it be 
music or story. We make it a point, 
however, to go over the programs 
listed in the papers each morning, and 
if anything special is to be put on the 
air, we see that our patients get it. 
Generally our receiver is tuned in at 
about 11:30 A. M. each day and runs 
almost continually until 9:00 P. M. 
At times the period is extended, but 
ordinarily 9:00 P. M. is bed time and 
the boys are given their bed time story 
with a glass of milk and tucked in 
for the night. It is no uncommon 
sight to see a patient bolstered up on 
his pillows with the head phones on 
his ears, sleeping serenely to the 
strains of Dr. Damrosch and his or- 
chestra, but they are all wide awake 
when Amos & Andy are on. 


The cost of operation is nominal. 
We have found that the tubes do not 
wear out with any great frequency 
although interferences from our other 
equipment probably tends to shorten 
their life, but whatever the cost of 
installation and up-keep, we believe 
it is more than justified by the pleas- 
ure, comfort and actual physical and 
mental improvement which the radio 
has brought to our patients. 


Down With Usurpers 
TEACHER (much exasperated by one 
pupil )—‘*Look here, are you the teacher in 
this class?” 
Pupr.—‘‘No, sir, I’m not.” 
“Then why do you keep talking like a 
numskull ?”—Nebelspalter. 


Gobbler Not Guilty 

Wire—“ Dear, 

wedding anniversary. 
key ?” 


tomorrow is our tenth 
Shall I kill the tur- 


Hussy—“No, let him live. He didn’t 
have anything to do with it.’—Utah Hum- 
bug. 


Waste Not, Want Not 
“Did ye hear about Sandy McCulloch 
findin’ a box of cornplasters ?” 
“No.” 


“Yes—so he went and bought a pair of 
tight shoes.”—Sydney Bulletin. 


Broadcasting Service 
_ “Are you in favor of women taking part 
in public affairs?” 
“It’s all right if you really want the 
affairs public.”—Bennington Banner. 
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When Life Insurance is Gambling 


By FRANCIS J. HURLEY 


Of The James S. Kemper Organizations. 


RECENT case which makes in- 
teresting reading is that which 
decided the Colgrove system of life 
insurance salesmanship to be unlaw- 
ful in Hlinois. 
175 N. E. 569. Colgrove et al v. Lowe et al. 
Supreme Court of Illinois. February 18, 1931. 
The Superintendent of Insurance 
of the Department of Trade and 
Commerce of the State of Illinois 
having threatened to revoke the li- 
cense of C. W. Colgrove to act as in- 
surance agent in this state, Colgrove 
filed a bill in the Circuit Court at 
Springfield to prevent the Superin- 
tendent from so doing. Colgrove had 
originated a novel method of creating 
life insurance sales and the Superin- 
tendent’s contention was that it was 
against public policy because it was 
encouraging speculation in lives on 
which the purchaser of the insurance 
had no insurable interest. The Cir- 
cuit Court refused to stay the hand 
of the Superintendent of Insurance 


and Colgrove appealed to the Supreme: 


Court. The single question in the case 
was whether the Colgrove system was 
contrary to the public policy of IIli- 
nois. The Supreme Court described 
the system as follows: 


“This system is based upon the use of 
a contract furnished by the life insurance 
agent whereby a certain number of per- 
sons, not exceeding one hundred, take out 
policies of life insurance on their own lives 
and all designate the same trust company 
as a common beneficiary trustee of their 
policies. Each policyholder agrees to main- 
tain his insurance in force at least five 
years unless the same shall mature as a 
death claim prior thereto, and in the event 
of his death within five years 25 per cent 
of the face amount of his insurance shall 
be set apart by the beneficiary trustee and 
divided into pro rata shares for the ben- 
efit of such surviving parties to the con- 
tract as have kept their insurance in force. 
The other 75 per cent interest in the insur- 
ance is paid to the estate of the deceased 
or to beneficiaries designated by him. Each 
surviving member’s share in the proceeds 
arising from the insurance of any de- 
ceased member is to be applied by the trus- 
‘tee toward the cost of his insurance. At 
the end of five years the contract auto- 
matically expires and no restrictions exist 
thereafter against change in the benefi- 
ciary. 


In affirming the decision of the 
lower court and thus deciding that 
the system described was unlawful in 
Illinois the Supreme Court said: 


“Public policy has universally found ex- 
pression in judicial decisions refusing to 
allow life insurance to be taken out in the 
first instance by persons having no inter- 
est in the life of the insured. In accord- 
ance with these decisions it has been uni- 
formly held that a contract of insurance 


upon a life in which the insurer has no 
interest is a pure wager, that gives the 
insurer a sinister counter-interest in hav- 
ing the life come to an end. Mr. Justice 
Holmes in the case of Grigsby v. Russell, 
222 U. S. 149, 32 S. Ct. 58, 56 L. Ed. 133, 
36 L. R. A. (N. S.) 642, Ann. Cas. 1913B, 
863, said: ‘The very meaning of an in- 
surable interest is an interest in having the 
life continue. * * * Indeed, the ground of 
the objection to life insurance without in- 
terest in the earlier English cases was not 
the temptation to murder, but the fact that 
such wagers came to be regarded as a mis- 
chievous kind of gaming.’ Public policy 
forbids one person who has no interest in 
the continuance of the life of another from 
speculating on that life by procuring a pol- 
icy of insurance. On the other hand, our 
courts have repeatedly held that one may 
insure his own life for the benefit of an- 
other having no insurable interest therein. 
Bloomington Benefit Association v. Blue 
120 Ill. 121, 11 N. E. 331, 60 Am. Rep. 558; 
Hawley v. Aetna Life Ins. Co. 291 II. 28, 
125 N. E. 707. And it has also been held 
that one who has insured his own life may 
in good faith, by an assignment of the pol- 
icy, provide for the payment of the insur- 
ance money to an assignee who has no in- 
surable interest in the life insured. Stake 
v. Stake, 228 Ill. 630, 81 N. E. 1146; Mar- 
tin v. Stubbings, 126 Ill. 386, 387, 18 N. E. 
657, 9 Am. St. Rep. 620; Hawley v. Aetna 
Life Ins. Co. supra; Grigsby v. Russell, 
supra. But these cases all involved the 
validity of the insurance contract, alone, 
for which the assignee had given value, 
and did not present for solution any col- 
lateral agreement executed contemporane- 
ously, from which the chief benefits to the 
insured depend upon the death benefits to 
be derived by the living members in case 
of the death of one or more of the other 
contracting parties. No case has been cited, 
and none can be found in this state, where 
the validity of a contract of this or similar 
nature has been passed upon by this court, 
but a consideration of the contract itself 
will enable us to determine whether it has 
any of*the elements which bring it within 
the designation of a wagering contract and 
thus make it void as against public policy. 


“By the Colgrove system an applicant 
for life insurance is offered not only the 
usual indemnity, investment, savings, loan, 
cash, surrender, and other features inci- 
dent to the modern life insurance policy 
but is at the same time offered a contract 
by means of which he will be allowed to 
share pro rata, during a five-year period, 
in a trust fund or pool to be created by 
the deposit of one-fourth of the proceeds 
of life insurance moneys paid on account 
of the death of any of the other contract- 
ing members, not exceeding ninety-nine in 
number. The applicant, in order to share 
in the benefits of this contract, likewise 
agrees that in case of his death during the 
five-year period the trustee named _ shall 
deposit 25 per cent of the proceeds of his 
policy in the trust fund for the benefit of 
the surviving parties and pay the other 
75 per cent to his estate or other benefi- 
ciaries named. The inducement or consid- 
eration held out to the applicant for life 
insurance by this method is the chance to 
profit, if he lives, by the early death of 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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But According to Statistics This Sort of Thing Is Now Less Likely to Happen 
to the Average Car 


New Light on Auto Accidents 
By STEPHEN D. BRYCE, JR., 


Manager, Educational Department, 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce 


EVELOPMENT of motor 
transportation in the United 
States undoubtedly will be recog- 


nized in history as one of the nation’s 
outstanding achievements. 

Since the turn of the century the 
nation’s automotive fleet has been 
multiplied from 3,000 to more than 
26,500,000 vehicles. 

Last year the operations of this 
gigantic fleet accumulated an aggre- 
gate mileage in excess of 170,000,000- 
000 miles. 


Whatever pride we might be dis- 
posed to take in this achievement un- 
fortunately is clouded by the memory 
of the tremendous accident loss which 
also resulted. 

An examination of the records in- 
that 33,000 persons were 
killed in highway mishaps. Property 
losses resulting from the same cause 
have been estimated at $3,000,000,000. 

These statistics point directly to a 
situation which should command the 
sober attention of every citizen if this 
country 1s to retain leadership in the 
further development of highway use. 


dicates 


by far the most encouraging aspect 
of the situation comes in the knowl- 
edge that accidents need not increase 
with the expansion in motor car use. 
That a substantial increase in the ag- 
gregate mileage operated per fatality 
has shown a steady upward trend is 
indicated in the following table : 


FATALITY SURVEY 1921-30 
(This study is based upon an analysis of 
the ratio of all estimated motor vehicle 
fatalities to the estimated mileage of all 
motor vehicles. In the column of tables the 
mileage has been estimated upon the basis 
of total gasoline consumption. ) 


Fatali- 

Gasoline Miles _ ties per 

used per traveled million 

Year Deaths fatality per fatality gallons 
1930 33,000 503,440 5,781,818 1,981 
1929 31,215 505,909 5,817,954 1,978 
1928 27,996 493,248 5,672,352 2,027 
1927 25,796 483,174 5,556,501 2,069 
1926 23,430 469,319 5,397,169 2,131 
1925 21,877 434,293 4,994,370 2,303 
1924 19,380 400,935 4,610,753 2,494 
1923 18,394 357,789 4,114,574 2,795 
1922 15,326 350,428 4,030,922 2,853 
1921 13,939 324,035 3,726,403 3,086 


From this we discern that there has 
been an improvement in the ratio be- 





tween traffic deaths and highway 
usage. 

There are other evidences that the 
accident problem can be dealt with 
successfully. 

Since 1922, the ratio of child to 
adult fatalities has been reduced by 
about 50 per cent. There is no ques- 
tion that this reduction was largely 
the result of the educational activities 
promoted by school and civic authori- 
ties, motorist associations, safety 
councils and similar organizations. — 


Qo > 


HE success of educational pro- 

grams is also attested by the re- 
markable reduction effected during 
1930 in the number of commercial 
vehicles involved in fatal mishaps. 
Commercial vehicle operators, recog- 
nizing the costliness of accidents, 
have adopted preventive measures in- 
volving the more rigid examination 
of their employees, driver training 
and thorough and frequent inspec- 
tions of equipment as a result. While 
there was an increase last year of 37 
per cent in the number of private pas- 
senger cars figuring in fatal accidents 
there was a decrease amounting to 
approximately 20 per cent in the num- 
ber of such accidents caused by com- 
mercial vehicles. 


However, the greatest encourage- 
ment for future improvement of the 
accident situation is found upon ex- 
amination of conditions existing in 
those states which effected a reduc- 
tion in fatalities last year. Records 
show that motor fatalities were low- 
ered in eleven states—Alabama, Ark- 
ansas, Connecticut, Montana, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Rhode Island, Texas, Washington 
and Wyoming. It is considered sig- 
nificant that the best records were 
made in those states having strong 
drivers’ license laws. 

This fact justifies one of the early 
conclusions of the National Confer- 
ence on Street and Highway Safety 
which was organized in 1924 by 
President Hoover—then Secretary of 
the Department of Commerce. 
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Traffic Problem Study 
IGHWAY and motor vehicle 
commissioners and the repre- 

sentatives of national and local gov- 
ernments, civic and trade associations 
participating in the conference were 
charged with responsibility of study- 
ing the traffic problem and recom- 
mending methods which might be ex- 
pected to improve the safety of high- 
ways. 

The conference’s first discovery 
was the great need for improving and 














standardizing existing methods of 
regulating automobile operation. 

An intensive period of research and 
investigation resulted in the produc- 
tion of the uniform motor vehicle 
code and the model municipal traffic 
ordinance. 

Four acts, designed to regulate all 
phases of motor vehicle operation 
within a state, were included in the 
code, which was then submitted to the 
individual state legislative bodies with 
the recommendation of the confer- 
ence. 

This action by the conference fol- 
lowed a recognition of the fact that 
lack of uniformity in various locali- 
ties covering automobile operation 
was an indirect but nevertheless im- 
portant accidental factor. Mishaps 
occur, they found in a startling num- 
ber of cases because individuals, 
either through ignorance or careless- 
ness, violate the laws of highway con- 
trol. 

An example will illustrate the ne- 
cessity which still remains for stand- 
ardizing motor vehicle laws. A com- 
paratively recent study brought out 
the fact that a motorist from New 
York undertaking a trip to Washing- 
ton would, even though he was metic- 
ulous in his observance of the laws in 
New York, be guilty of 289 state and 
local violations before he reached his 
destination. 

OO 


LMOST any one of these viola- 
tions would admit the possibility 
of an accident. 

However, in other sections of the 
country encouraging progress has 
been made for the correction of sim- 
ilar conditions. The records disclose 
that in nineteen states one or more 
acts of the code have been adopted. 
These states include Arizona, Colo- 
rado, Delaware, Idaho, Louisiana, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Pennsylvania, Virginia, lowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, Oregon, West 
Virginia, Minnesota, Nebraska, South 
Dakota and Utah. 

Similar action is contemplated in a 
number of states whose legislatures 
are still in session. 

The acceptance of the model mu- 
nicipal traffic ordinance also is in- 
creasing steadily, more than forty 
leading states having used it as a pat- 
tern for their own regulations. In 
addition all the cities of New Jersey 
and Wisconsin are subject to the 
model ordinance as a result of the 
action of their respective state legis- 
latures. 

With the growing expansion of 
this unifying system of traffic regula- 
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tion there is hope for a steady im- 
provement in the ‘safety of the na- 
tion’s highways. 


a 
New York Department 
Objects to Calling 
Life Premiums 
“Deposits” 


Superintendent Van Schaick of 
New York recently sent the following 
communication to life companies : 

“Re: Advertising Literature of 
Life Insurance Companies. 

“This Department has had called 
to its attention the advertising litera- 
ture prepared and mailed out by an 
agent of an authorized company in 
which the following statements ap- 
pear: 

“We will place $25,000 or more to your 
credit at once if you will deposit a rela- 
tively low rate of interest with us yearly 
on the account. 

“*At the end of five years we will in- 
crease this amount about 50% if you wish, 
subject to certain conditions, without ask- 
ing any increase in the amount of your 
interest deposits. 

“*Tn the event of your death we will pay 
this $25,000 or more to any designated 
beneficiary, in any manner you prefer, even 
though you may have paid only one inter- 
est deposit; and if you should die by an 
accident we will double this sum to $50,000 
or more. 

“*Should you become totally and pre- 
sumably permanently disabled by either ac- 
cident or disease you need make no more 
deposits, and instead we will pay you $250 
or more every month for the rest of your 
life, if you remain so incapacitated. At 
your death we will pay the original $25,000 
or more in full to your beneficiary, with- 
out reduction of any kind for the monthly 
payments we have made to you.’ 

“Objection has been made to the 
words ‘deposit’ and ‘interest’ as being 
misnomers and their use as being mis- 
leading in so far as they give the im- 
pression that the transaction partakes 
to some extent of the nature of bank- 
ing. 

“The term ‘deposit’ to the average 
person is that the person making the 
deposit keeps title to the property de- 
posited or has the right at any time 
to its equivalent. ‘Deposit’ is not a 
synonym for the word ‘premium.’ 
One of the principal causes of com- 
plaint to this Department arises from 
statements by agents to prospective 
policyholders that they can receive 
back their money after a certain num- 
ber of years instead of advising that 
the amount will be the reserve or the 
cash surrender value. 

“The intention of Sections 141 and 
279 of the New York Banking Law 
is to prevent deceptive literature or 
other advertising which would indi- 
cate that the business of a corporation 
is that of banking. 
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“This Department rules against the 
use in this state of the word ‘deposit’ 
on the ground that it is misleading if 
employed as an equivalent of the 
usual term ‘premium.’ Companies 
are also cautioned to see that their 
advertising literature is free from 
references to the words ‘interest,’ 
‘saving,’ or ‘savings’ where the in- 
ference to the average person would 
be that these words were. connected 
with the transaction of banking.” 
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Canadian Superintend- 
ents to Meet in Winni- 
peg, July 9th, 10th 


and | Ith 

H B. ARMSTRONG, Secretary- 

e Treasurer of the Association 
of Superintendents of Insurance of 
the Provinces of Canada, has an- 
nounced the Fourteenth Annual Con- 
ference of that organization at the 
Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, on September 9th, 10th and 
11th, 1931. 

It is not proposed to issue an ad- 
vance program or to print and dis- 
tribute in advance copies of Commit- 
tee Reports because it has been de- 
cided to confine the Conference de- 
liberations to unfinished business and 
matters arising directly out of the 
proceedings of past Conferences 
which are fully described in the 
printed Conference Proceedings. 

Advice is given to make reserva- 
tions for hotel accommodation as 
early as possible by application to C. 
L. Weldon, Esq., Manager of the 
Fort Garry Hotel. 

Communications or inquiries should 
be addressed to the Secretary of the 
Association of Superintendents of 
Insurance at Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto, Canada. 
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Mutual Apple Tree vs. 
The Stock Elm 


FARMER planted an apple tree 

near the highway. His neighbor 
planted an elm in his field. Said the 
farmer who planted the elm: “You 
will never get any apples off that tree. 
Too close to the road. The tourists 
will get them all.” 

Said the farmer who planted the 
apple tree: “My chances of getting 
apples off my apple tree are better 
than your chances of getting apples 
off your elm tree.” 

Moral: You never will get any 
dividends from a stock company. 


Contributed by Policyholder Blum of Marshfield, 
Wisconsin, to Employers Mutual Liability Insurance 
Co. of Wausau, Wisc. x 
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Recent German Writings 
on the Subject of 
Insurance 


German Actuarial Journal for July, 
1931—The July, 1931 issue of the 
actuarial supplement of the Journal 
of the German Society for Insurance 
Science, Berlin, contains three orig- 
inal articles on the mathematics of 
building and loan association finance. 
These articles were contributed by 
Ismar von Behr, Ulrich von Becke- 
rath and Robert Picard. The actuarial 
mathematics of building and loan as- 
sociation finance will be greatly aided 
by these three papers which will be 
welcomed by actuaries in all countries 
where actuarial advice and service is 
deemed to be necessary for the wise 
conduct of building society finance. 
The work of Beckerath and Alfred 
Loewy in this field (Mathematik des 
Geld und Zahlungsverkehrs, Leipzig, 
Teubner, 1920) will recommend it- 
self highly to actuarial students. 


The supplement also contains Dr. 
Herbert Galdicke’s digest of the life 
tables recently compiled for Bavaria, 
Wiirttemberg and Saxony for the 
year 1926. The review section of the 
Supplement comments on Lorey and 
Beyrodt’s new volume of actuarial 
tables, Steffensen’s “Recent Re- 
searches in the Theory of Statistics 
and Actuarial Science” and Henri 
Galbrun’s new work on the mathe- 
matical theory of insurance. Gal- 
brun’s text will be of interest not only 
to life insurance actuaries, but to all 
other technicians in insurance whose 
interest is largely in the making of 
adequate and equitable rates for in- 
surances generally. 


New German Insurance Supervis- 
ory Law of June 6, 1931—Carl Hey- 
mann, of Berlin, has announced the 
forthcoming publication of the text 
of the new German law dealing with 
the supervision of insurance com- 
panies and building societies. This 
edition of the law, with commentary, 
will be prepared by Dr. Alfred Manes, 
Dr. Otto Hagen and Paul Cuntz. The 
text will probably comprise 480 pages, 
and the provisional price is 25 reich- 
marks. It will be recalled that Manes 
and Hagen participated in issuing 
commentaries on the 1901 supervisory 
law. The present edition will cover 
the discussion of insurance supervis- 
ory regulations in Germany since 
1902. Much of the material will be 
of interest to students of insurance 
supervision in the United States. 


Journal of the German Society for 
Insurance Science, July, 1931—In the 
July, 1931, number of the Journal of 
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the German Society for Insurance 
Science, is a discussion by Dr. Karl 
Freudenberg of the significance of 
recent German census results for the 
insurance business, Professor Ehren- 
zweig’s paper on the insurance con- 
tract in the Scandinavian and Eastern 
countries, Dr. Werner L. Hirsch on 
the financial crisis in German social 
insurance and Dr. Herman Dersch’s 
discussion of changes in German so- 
cial insurance effected by the emer- 
gency ordinances of President Hin- 
denburg in 1930 and 1931. Dr. Otto 
Hagen reviews recent advances in the 
judicial law of insurance and Dr. Al- 
fred Manes contributes his interna- 
tional review of current insurance 
affairs. The Journal is published for 
the Society by E. S. Mittler and Son 
in Berlin. 

International Reinsurance Text by 
von Hollitscher—The German Soci- 
ety for Insurance Science announces 
publication number 48, by Dr. Carl 
von Hollitscher on “International Re- 
insurance.” This is one of the few 
texts available on this most interesting 
aspect of the insurance business. The 
office of the Society is Johannisberger 
Strasse, 31, Berlin, Wilmersdorf, 
Berlin. 
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Fewer Grade Crossing 
Accidents 


EPORTS filed by the railroads 
with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission showed a reduction for 
the first three months of 1931, com- 
pared with the preceding year, in the 
number of fatalities resulting from 
accidents at highway grade crossings. 
Fatalities at highway grade cross- 
ings, the Safety Section of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association announced 
today, totaled 477 for’the first three 
months period this year, a reduction 
of seven compared with the same pe- 
riod in 1930, while the number of 
persons injured totaled 1,302, or a 
reduction of 221 compared with the 
same period the preceding year. The 
number of accidents at highway grade 
crossings in the first quarter of the 
year amounted to 1,141 compared 
with 1,291 in the same period of 
1930, or a reduction of 150. 


For the month of March alone, 
there were 391 accidents at highway 
grade crossings, a reduction of ten 
under March 1930, while 161 fatali- 
ties were reported as caused by those 
accidents, a reduction of three com- 
pared with the number for March 
1930. Persons injured in highway 


grade crossing accidents in March 
1931 totaled 463 compared with 469 
in the same month the preceding year. 





When Life Insurance Is 
Gambling 


(Continued from Page 9) 


one or more of the other ninety-nine con- 
tracting parties, in whose lives he cannot 
possibly have any insurable interest. A 
direct financial gain is anticipated by the 
application of part of the insurance car- 
ried by the members who die, to help re- 
duce the premiums on the insurance car- 
ried by those who live. The applicant thus 
expresses his willingness to forfeit 25 per 
cent of the insurance money which would 
otherwise be paid to his own beneficiaries 
if he died during the first five years, for 
what he thinks is a better chance to live 
during this five-year period and participate 
in some of the death dividends of his con- 
temporaries. This is nothing but specula- 
tion in human life and as such the contract 
is void as a wagering contract. The very 
basis of the scheme is a wager for personal 
profit—an opportunity to speculate on one’s 
chances of outliving the other members 
The trust fund created by the death of any 
of the contracting parties is a sum of money 
of which the trust company is the stake- 
holder, under an agreement to divide the 
sum among the winners, who are to be de- 
termined by the chances of life. The differ- 
ent contracting parties have no insurable 
interest in the lives of one another, and to 
allow them to benefit by the death of 
others of their number is to allow them 
to do indirectly by a contract what they 
are not allowed to do directly. 

“Referring again to the language in 
Grigsby v. Russell, supra, it correctly ex- 
presses our view that the principal objec- 
tion to the contract used in the Colgrove 
system is not so much that it offers an 
inducement to commit crime as that it is 
an inducement to speculate and gamble in 
human life, in which the participants oc- 
cupy a position directly opposite to that of 
life insurance companies, all of which are 
primarily interested in the continued life 
of each policyholder. The contract under 
consideration is a wager upon the lives of 
others in whom the parties to be benefited 
have no insurable interest and the use of 
such a contract to promote the sale of life 
insurance presents an appeal to the gam- 
bling instincts of prospective policyholders 
that is contrary to sound principles of pub- 
lic policy.” 

Movies for Mary Ann 

“Good cook is offered splendid view 
from kitchen window of main thorough- 
fare with constant arrests, small accidents, 
ambulance calls, and other interesting 
incidents at all hours of the day and even- 
ing.” —Ad. in an English paper. 


Pants and the Law 

Jupce (sternly)—‘Well, what is your 
alibi for speeding fifty miles an hour ?” 

GeorcE—“TI had just heard, your honor, 
that the ladies of my wife’s church were 
giving a rummage sale, and I was hurrying 
home to save my other pair of pants.” 

“Case dismissed.”—Boston Transcript. 


Calm Rewarded 
“Were you nervous the first time you 
asked your husband for money?” 
“No, I was calm—and collected.” 


Right 
“What is a primeval forest?” 
“A place where the hand of man has 
never set foot.” 

















Is ‘“Theory”’ or ‘‘Practice”’ 
Guilty of Causing Tur- 
moil in Compensa- 
tion Field? 


N the light of the recent presenta- 

tion to the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners of the 
need of the compensation companies 
for a readjustment of rates, the fol- 
lowing passage at verbal arms in the 
New York Journal of Commerce is 
informative concerning the difference 
of opinion as to why the need exists. 
Frederick Richardson, United States 
Manager, General Accident F. & L. 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd., said in 
a recent issue: 


“The publication of the casualty experi- 
ence exhibit for the year 1930 as compiled 
by the National Bureau is an event which 
should not be allowed to pass without 
some comment in addition to the excellent 
statement made by Charles J. Haugh. It 
has been my privilege to review from year 
to year in the annual insurance number of 
The Journal of Commerce the trends and 
actualities of the casualty and surety busi- 
ness, and in doing so it has been my pain- 
ful duty to call attention to certain phases 
which in my opinion were distinctly harm- 
ful not only to the companies but to the 
public interest. 


“Without being an alarmist or seeking 
in any way to exaggerate the gravity of 
the situation, I think it must be admitted 
that some of the companies are faced with 
great difficulties—difficulties which could 
have been foreseen and for which remedies 
could have been applied. Let nte take the 
responsibility for prophesying that when 
the experierice exhibit appears next May 
for the year 1931, it will disclose an under- 
writing loss of at least 10 per cent, unless 
something is done quickly. 


“Within the past few months it has be- 
come only too clear that forces are at work 
which are sending up the losses and the 
expenses. Mr. Haugh has referred to some 
of these and there can be no difference of 
opinion. Moreover, the trend of the in- 
vestment market has been generally un- 
favorable, so that at this early date it is 
not a difficult matter to estimate the prob- 
able effect of underwriting and investment 
losses on the majority of stock casualty 
and surety concerns. Private resources and 
the resources of parent companies will be 
strained to provide sufficient surplus funds 
to carry on the business, and where these 
fail there must be curtailments and wind- 
ings-up which will have a most damaging 
effect on the prestige of the institution of 
casualty insurance and collaterally upon 
the prestige of stock company management. 


“It has not always been easy to get in- 
creased rates owing to departmental oppo- 
sition and sometimes to the opposition of 
producers. This would never have been a 
serious question, however, had the method 
of rate making been informed with a 
modicum of prevision and good judgment. 
The function of rate making has been 
largely in the hands of theorists who have 
their eyes on the past and their backs 
turned against the present and the future. 
A captain of a ship, who did not keep his 
weather eye open, would soon lose his job, 
but our executives seem to be quite con- 
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tent to leave the important task of rate 
making to certain functionaries who are 
too busy looking through a telescope in 
the direction the ship came from to give 
any real attention to the dangers which 
lie ahead. 

“Back of it all, of course, is the desire 
to evolve a system of rate making which 
will appeal to State authorities as being 
fair and indiscriminatory. In an effort to 
get down to fine points there have been 
altogether too frequent rate changes and 
too many classifications and so the public 
is now faced with the dilemma as to 
whether it is better to have solvent insur- 
ance companies or rates that are at all 
times individually just, if such a Utopian 
idea is possible of fulfillment in any of the 
relations of public or private life. It is 
useless perhaps to express the hope that 
flat rate increases will be made at the pres- 
ent juncture, or even that the merit rating 
system as applied to private cars will be 
suspended until the results of that system 
to date have been examined. It might also 
be considered an impertinence to point out 
that the company which forced this merit 
rating system on the business had a pure 
loss ratio of 65.2 per cent in 1930 on its 
automobile public liability account and a 
property damage pure loss ratio of 49.3 
per cent, against ratios for all companies 
combined of 60.2 per cent and 43.6 per cent 
respectively. 

“The answer is sometimes given that the 
rates would be sufficient if strictly adhered 
to. This argument will not hold water as 
a study of the experience of companies 
which are known to be careful conformists 
will prove. Apparently it is up to the com- 
pany managers to make an effort to regain 
control of the business. 

“The following figures speak for them- 
selves: 








“Automobile liability gain or loss for 
five years is as follows: 
WO VOOR eo casio. vale eaa nets $ 1,329,073 
IR nacho P madvaresnidcs sige aigtOvuahs 4,562,262 
Wee MEE 58 voici eaa nce ee 458,089 
MO DSB di visa ssssdiossaue ese eaves 3,938,798 
WN INE, 6 a:056 Sac cae hens 13,917,057 
WOM Si cresiesinecepemnaion $23,747,190 
GNI ah cc cdcen bieecesaees 458,089 
Total Wt. s scat ctscaskse 23,289,101 
“The expense ratio and the loss ratio 
separately and also combined: 
Exp. ratio Loss ratio Total 
1926... 47.1 53.8 100.9 
a 47 56.4 103.4 
Le 47.7 52 99.7 
iN! 47.4 50.2 102.6 
1930 48.2 60.2 108.4 


“The expense ratio includes the claims 
adjustment items which are as follows: 
| 2 or nee 10.3 ne 11 


“The compensation underwriting loss for 
seven years is as follows: 


Pet. of 
Amount Premium 
eee $15,324,908 14.1 
We cowie sioes 11,260,933 9.3 
Se satesrc 11,675,092 8.6 
7 Reaper tee seer 10,478,896 7.4 
YD hort ss qirecdn 8,078,904 5.8 
NM iy erste ae Sia 16,503,750 11.2 
TOG Gcenetays 18,269,748 12.8 
i: | ere $91,592,231 


“The expense ratio and loss ratio on 
compensation are as follows: 
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Exp. ratio Loss ratio Total 

ik Sea 42.2 71.6 113.8 
ae 41.8 67.4 109.2 
1926... 40.6 67.3 107.9 
(5 era 41.9 65.2 107.1 
1928s... 42 63.8 105.8 
1929... 3. 42.9 68.3 111.2 
1930)... 43.9 68.9 112.8 

Total.. 42.2 67.4 


“The claims adjustment expense included 
in the expense ratio above is as follows: 


Pet. Pet. 
tO eee 9.3 a 9.4 
ee 9.3 PE Coe Sige 9.5 
MONG S625 ouks dak 9.2 (|| re 10.5 
|) a rer 9.5 _—_ 


Total....186° 


Whereupon L. S. S. answers as be- 
low: 


“T have read with a great deal of inter- 
est Mr. Frederick Richardson’s latest essay 
published on June 6 in The Journal of 
Commerce. It is to be regretted that this 
excellent analysis of the casualty business 
is somewhat marred by an intolerant, if 
not contemptuous attitude toward the the- 
orists whom the author holds responsible 
for the existing rate making methods. The 
widespread business depression, reduced 
pay rolls due to unemployment and to wage 
cuts, excessive acquisition and manage- 
ment costs, suicidal competition for vol- 
ume, not infrequent disregard of standard 
rates and rules, misclassification of risks, 
artificial or make believe audits of pay 
rolls—all these causes are ignored or given 
but little weight in Mr. Richardson's state- 
ment of the situation under which the cas- 
ualty companies appear to have suffered 
in recent years. The troubles in the stock 
market and the influence of depreciated se- 
curities on the companies’ gain and loss 
exhibits are mentioned ‘en passant.’ The 
principal malefactor, however—the gentle- 
man with the cloven hoofs and horns—is 
the theorist, if you please, the functionary 
who presides in the rate making organiza- 
tion aided and abetted at times by com- 
mittees of actuaries who are appointed by 
the foremost leaders in the business. 


“T suspect that our distinguished critic 
has not been in close touch with the history 
of rate making, and may therefore be ex- 
cused for unconsciously overlooking cer- 
tain facts, among which is a rather prom- 
inent one, viz., that the rate making formu- 
lae for casualty Imes are nearly always 
spoiled by the ‘practical’ men in the busi- 
ness whose ideas are permitted to prevail 
in the final analysis. Who favored low 
rates for workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance in its early days, and over a long 
period after that form of insurance be- 
came a fixed institution in this country? 
Who advocates a multiplicity of classifica- 
tions? Who argues in favor of experience 
rating for small risks where the exposure 
is meaningless? Who is responsible for 
that atrocity known as the ‘Merit Rating 
Plan for Private Pleasure Cars’? Who 
favors so-called ‘equity rating’ for strictly 
competitive lines? I have yet to find the 
theorist willing to stand up and defend any 
of the illustrations that I have cited. The 
automobile merit rating scheme furnishes 
an excellent example of what really hap- 
pens when the ‘practical’ underwriter shuts 
the door on the theorist and forces his own 
concoction on an innocent and unsuspecting 
public. 

“The theorists are under no illusion that 
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the wisdom of centuries is exclusively in 
their possession, but they would be a fine 
lot if they ignored the lessons of the past 
and proceeded to speculate in futures on 
basis of the subconscious state of mind. 
Mr. Richardson enjoys a high reputation 
for unsurpassed ability to express his 
thoughts in classic English, but spicy epi- 
grams and ironic metaphors do not create 
rating systems. Something more substan- 
tial, if less elegant, is required. True 
enough, the captain in the merchant ma- 
rine or in the Navy must look forward to 
guide the course of the ship entrusted to 
his care, but what sort of a mariner would 
he be if he ignored the background of ex- 
perience, if he forgot the theory of navi- 
gation or dropped overboard all the price- 
less heritage of seamanship bequeathed to 
him by preceding generations? Study the 
future? But in the world we live in, where 
invention and discovery engender such 
rapid changes, who is brave enough to pre- 
dict the future? It is only from the past 
experience that either the life actuary or 
the casualty actuary can find his guide to 
future events. It is true, however, that in 
so far as workmen's compensation is con- 
cerned, past experience has becin used 
chiefly for the purpose of determining rela- 
tivity in classifications, and our theorists 
have been persistently seeking proper rate 
levels in the light of most recent condi- 
tions. 

“There nay be a great deal of truth in 
the suggestion that our rating plans are 
surfeited with many useless refinements 
and that the road of simplification is barred 
by narrow-minded officialdom, but I do 
not believe that the theorist is to be blamed 
for the situation. The reproach should be 
addressed to another quarter. Even State 
officials can be educated to look at a sub- 


ject in the right light if the educator 1s 
honest with himself and has no axe to 
grind. But when you find company off- 


cials, leaders in the business, soberly de- 
fending unspeakable ‘merit rating’ plans 
before committees of insurance commis- 
sioners, or justifying special schemes under 
the guise of ‘equity rating, what respect 
can the pupil have for the teacher? What 
confidence can the State Department have 
in the motives of the ‘practical’ under- 
writer? As a company executive I would 
feel safer with the theorist who knows his 
history and is well grounded in the past 
experience of the business than with a pre- 
tender who reads the future through 
smoked glasses. 

“Let me whisper a little secret. The 
business suffers from a plethora of ‘prac- 
tical’ men who are willing now and then 
to turn a sharp corner for a target risk 
and who have little knowledge and no re- 
spect for the foundations of the insurance 
structure. A few more theorists placed in 
strategic positions will do the business no 
harm and may do it some good. If there 
is any special merit in Mr. Richardson's 
critique it lies in the implication that our 
theorists have not yet discovered the mirac- 
ulous bridge that would cover the gap be- 
tween the past and the future. That point 
may be well taken. The design for this 
bridge is still in embryo. Some day the 
design will be perfected and the struc- 
ture completed, and it would not surprise 
me to find in the author of the new formula 
a casualty executive of Mr. Richardson’s 
type. who, believing himself ‘practical,’ 
may be acclaimed by the insurance world 
as a theorist after all. And when so ac- 
claimed he will find himself in a goodly 
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company of men, all theorists, whose in- 
ventions or social reforms—at first ridi- 
culed—have been ultimately appropriated 
by a world of ‘practical’ men.”—L. S. S 
Qo 

Mr. Richardson’s reply closes the 
incident with good feeling between 
the two debaters, and an approximate 
meeting of minds. 

“I confess that my friend L. S. S. scores 
a hit, a palpable hit. It would be foolish 
to deny his charges against the companies. 
There is a great deal of politics in this 
business of rate making, and if it is a ques- 
tion as to whose hands are clean my vote 
goes in favor of the theoretical rate makers. 

“However, I have a suspicion that the 
culpability, if any, for the ‘Merit Rating 
Plan for Private Pleasure Cars’ lies with 
a quondam theorist. There were the best 
possible motives at the back of the scheme, 
and the failure to work it out is perhaps 
not due to a defect in principle but to de- 
fects in practice. If the same thing were 
would be complete. But that is not the 
case. I have made the charge that the 
method of making rates by a blind formula 
has failed. Much more serious than the 
occasional misdemeanors of insurance com- 
panies is the fact that we are having to 
cope with a bad situation due to the de- 
pressed condition of the working classes at 
this time and to the marked increase in the 
frequency and _ severity of automobile 
losses. Unconscionable awards are being 
made and the end is not yet. Therefore, 
the question is are we to be ruined for the 
sake of a formula? The controversy is 
not a new one. Refer to volume twelve of 
the Proceedings of the Casualty Actuarial 
Society, Page 1, Presidential Address of 
Mr. Michelbacher, and Page 320 ‘Written 
Discussion.’ We need judgment as well as 
experience. When are we going to get it? 

“In conclusion let me remind L. S. S. 
that the practicians have to pay for their 
follies. And with that I do homage to a 
doughty foeman.” 


John E. Sullivan Again 
Superintendent of In- 
surance of State of 


New Hampshire 

Ete EK. SULLIVAN has been 

appointed to succeed William N. 
Johnson as Insurance Commissioner 
of the State of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Sullivan has had experience in this 
post previously, from 1923 until 
1931, when he was appointed Bank 
Commissioner. He recently resigned 
from the latter office. 

Commissioner Sullivan made a 
commendable record for efficiency 
and courteous service during his for- 
er administration of the department 
and he will be welcomed back to his 
former place with enthusiasm by the 
insurance fraternity. 


Primrose Path 
“Don't you know that the stuff you're 
drinking is slow poison?” warned the wife. 
“That's all right,’ replied the bibulous 
husband. “I’m in no hurry.”—Woman’s 
Home Companion. 





*““Ten Lessons in Public 
Safety” 


The Employers Mutual Liability 
Insurance Company of Wausau, Wis- 
consin, has issued an interesting book- 
let, entitled “Ten Lessons In Public 
Safety,” which is “dedicated to the 
School Children of America.” 

Its purpose is aptly expressed in 
the introduction which says: 

“Much is being accomplished along 
lines of Safety Education, but there 
is need for greater effort, through 
wider channels. as evidenced by the 
enormous toll of child lives wiped out 
by automobiles last year. 

“The children themselves, as well 
as auto drivers should learn the les- 
sons of safety. 

“A great proportion of all accidents 
occur in the home—chiefly due to 
such common causes as slipping and 
falling, falling objects, burns, 
scratches, etc. Children can learn to 
avoid all accidents of this type. 

“Youth is active, eager, daring and 
thoughtless. A lesson learned in 
youth is quickly learned. A lesson 
learned as a child is never forgotten. 
Therefore this instruction book is for 
use in the grade schools. Its object is 
to impress upon the child the neces- 
sity of constant vigilance to avoid ac- 
cident and injury to himself and 
others. 

“The ten lessons in this booklet are 
planned and written so that even the 
youngest of primary children can un- 
derstand them when read aloud by 
the teacher, and fixed firmly in mind 
by a quiz and recitation under the 
teacher’s direction. 

“The consistent use of this series of 
lessons in the public schools should 
not only prove valuable instruction 
for the children themselves, but 
through the influence of the children, 
will promote the cause of Safety Edu- 
cation generally. 

“Sometimes older people, raised in 
a simpler age, need more advice on 
safety measures than do the young 
people. It is intended therefore that 
the beneficial effects of these Safety 
Lessons will be extended, through 
school children, to adults in the 
home.” 

The same company also has issued 
two other helpful publications, “Safe- 
ty In Construction” and ‘Twelve 
Ways To Prevent Automobile Acci- 
dents.” 


Old Jug 
“This vase is over 2000 years old! Be 
very careful in carrying it.” 
“You can depend on me, Professor; I’ll 
be as careful of it as if it were brand 
new !” 














Higher Auto Rates In 
North Carolina Under 
Scrutiny 


OWN in North Carolina the Na- 

tional Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters have been hav- 
ing a discussion with Commissioner 
Dan C. Boney concerning increases in 
rates for automobile public liability 
and property damage insurance as 
published recently in the Rate Manual 
for that state. 


In calling for a conference on the 
situation Commissioner Boney said: 

“Our experience in this State would in- 
dicate a slight increase in rates on auto- 
mobile public liability,” Mr. Boney said in 
his letter to Mr. Leslie, “but our experi- 
ence On property damage has been rather 
favorable and would indicate a fair profit 
to the carriers on this class in North Caro- 
lina. Using your own figures submitted in 
the compilation enclosed by you, we have 
a loss ratio of 64.69 per cent of losses paid 
to premiums received by all carriers on 
public liability coverage. Allowing 45 per 
cent of the premium income for loading, 
this would give us a possible loss ratio of 
55 per cent, which would indicate a justi- 
fiable increase in rates on this classifica- 
tion of approximately 12 per cent. 


“From a comparison of the new manual 
rates with the existing manual, it appears 
that the increase levied under the new man- 
ual would be approximately from 38 to 66 
per cent on all code classifications covering 
both private cars and public trucks, private 
cars being advanced a great deal in excess 
of the public cars which would not appear 
to be justified from the experience. 


“From the information submitted by you 
it does not appear to me that this tre- 
mendous increase can be at all justified 
from the experience. You indicate that 
the companies’ expense loadings in some 
instances exceed 50 per cent which can in 
no way be justified. If the companies’ ex- 
pense exceeds 45 per cent of the premium 
income it is excessive and should be rem- 
edied by the companies themselves without 
attempting to pass this extravagance on to 
the insuring public. 


“While this State has no authority to fix 
rates on automobile public liability and 
property damage coverage, nor any other 
class of insurance other than compensa- 
tion, provision is made for thorough in- 
vestigation for the purpose of determining 
whether the rates are adequate or exces- 
sive. Article 13 of the insurance laws, and 
section 6393 thereof, provide for a public 
hearing before the Insurance Commis- 
sioner to determine these facts and in view 
of the apparently unjustifiable increase 
levied by the new manual it will be neces- 
sary that the National Bureau appear and 
present such evidence as they may have 
for justification of these new rates.” 

Commenting on the hearing the 
Commissioner gave it as his opinion 
that insurance companies will eventu- 
ally establish branch offices in the 
principal cities and towns and thus 
eliminate most of the agents, the lat- 
ter being in many cases individuals 
who take an agency as a side line and 
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yet collect as much as 25% commis- 
sion. 

The hearing has been held but no 
announcement as to its results has 
been made. 


Fe ew 


Michigan Mutual Shows 
Policyholders Good 
Year 


T the recent annual meeting of 

the policyholder members of the 
Michigan Mutual Liability Company 
in the auditorium of the company’s 
industrial hospital, President and 
General Manager P. W. A. Fitzsim- 
mons detailed the activities of the 
company during the past fiscal year. 

He expressed his appreciation to 
the board of directors for the unani- 
mous cooperation and support which 
they had given him in meeting the un- 
usual business conditions during the 
year and referred to the splendid re- 
port of the treasurer as proof of the 
successful accomplishments of the 
company. 

The Treasurer's report showed net 
earnings for 1930 within one third 
of one per cent of the earnings of 
their peak year of 1929. Substantial 
additions to the Guarantee Reserve 
Fund and Surplus bringing the total 
up to $1,825,852.39 and total resources 
to $4,491,869.86 was reported. As of 
December 31, 1930, the company 
showed, on an insurance department 
basis, $1.68 of assets for every $1.00 
of liability, after proper allowance for 
the payment of the usual liberal divi- 
dends to policyholders. 

The following Directors were re- 
elected for a period of three years: 

E. R. Ailes, Secretary-Treasurer 
Detroit Steel Products Company, De- 
troit. 


F. S. Bigler, Executor S. B. Hill 
Estate, Detroit. 

Fred Buck, President and General 
Manager Lufkin Rule Company, Sag- 
inaw. 

William H. Burnham, Adrian. 

J. L. Dryden, President Long Man- 
ufacturing Company, Detroit. 

Frederick T. Ducharme, Detroit. 

P. W. A. Fitzsimmons, President 
Michigan Mutual Liability Co., De- 
troit. 

F. H. Meyer, Vice President Lei- 
telt Iron Works, Grand Rapids, was 
elected for a period of three years, 
replacing Mr. C. W. Dickerson (de- 
ceased ). 

George D. Branston, Assistant 
Treasurer Campbell, Wyant and Can- 
non Foundry Co., Muskegon, was 
elected for a period of one year to 
fill a vacancy. 
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At the subsequent Directors’ meet- 
ing the following officers were re- 
elected for the succeeding twelve 
months: P. W. A. Fitzsimmons, 
President and General Manager; A. 
A. Templeton, First Vice President ; 
Fred Buck, Second Vice President ; 
Clarance Hatch, Third Vice Presi- 
dent ; and Walter E. Otto, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

QS 


Insurance Almanac 


HAT useful compilation of 

knowledge, The Insurance A\I- 
manac in its 1931 edition, has just 
come from the press, and will be 
found handy to keep in any business 
library. 

It contains the names of officers 
and directors of all companies, insur- 
ance department officials, associations 
of underwriters, statutory require- 
ments, insurance groups, brokers’ 
regulatory laws, workmen’s compen- 
sation laws, fees and taxes of the 
states, resident agents laws, state su- 
pervision of rates, motorist: liability, 
new companies, retired companies, 
legislative sessions, operation of state 
legislatures, information concerning 
Federal officials, population tables, 
directory of agents, who’s who in in- 
surance, official changes, necrology, 
statistics, leading judicial decisions, 
directory of attorneys and the like. 


The Insurance Almanac is pub- 
lished by The Underwriter Printing 
and Publishing Co. of New York 
City. 


‘Sparks From Long 
; Island” 


HE Glen Cove Mutual has con- 

cluded its contest calling for a 
name for its new house organ and has 
decided on “Sparks From Long Isl- 
and” as the winner. 

This name was suggested by one 
of the company employees. ©. M. 
Thurbur, in commenting on the sug- 
gestion, says: 

“Sparks means, among other things 
to sparkle, scintillate, and anything 
that kindles and animates. That is 
exactly our purpose in publishing 
‘Sparks From Lone Istanp.’ From 
Long Island we hope to send out 
each issue filled with sparkling ani- 
mation, to move to action, enliven and 
inspire. Sparks also denotes fire; fire 
brings thoughts of insurance ; and in- 
surance leads to Glen Cove Mutual 
protection.” 


We wish the new publication a 
prosperous and helpful career. 
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Laying Another Stock Ghost 


KE have long surmised that certain stock company 
\ \ groups must, in their desperate moments, turn to 
the play of Macbeth as inspiration for propaganda 
against the mutuals. This, because they endeavor to drag 
in a ghost at every turn of their solicitation, and especially 
delighting to scare prospects away from the mutual- 
dividend banquet table. True enough as in the play, the 
ghost is seen only by the principal actor but the stock 
tragedians make such a fuss about it that a sensitive soul 
may be impelled to sign up for a stock policy just to be 
relieved of the discomfort of witnessing the agent’s dis- 
tress over his self-induced hallucination. In passing we 
pause to remark that the stocks should turn to the more 
illuminating play of Hamlet where besides hob-nobbing 
with a ghost they could possibly learn by implication 
that there is something rotten in their own Denmark. 
The mutuals have easily laid the stock ghosts one by 
one; the “bankrupt-your-business-assessment” ghost, 
the ‘mutual failure’ ghost, the “34-States ban-mutuals’”’ 
ghost, the “guaranteed - stock -company” ghost, the 
“Soviet-Russia mutual ghost” and a whole family of 
other little ghosts. But a bogie of more recent origin 
has been widely exploited of late. It has no more sub- 
stance than the others and probably came originally from 
the Edson Lott straw-man factory, or possibly is an 
emanation from that morgue for still-born insurance 
ideas known as the American Agency Bulletin. In any 
event it is pronounced with a pompous sepulchral stock 
company tone. Hist! “The mutual directors have no 
stock investment and thus do not pay the attention to 
the business that the heavily interested stock company 
directors do.” 


LL right, let’s take this statement apart. After 

unwrapping a few wisps of malodorous vapor it is 
seen to have no more substantial insides than does a toy 
balloon with a penny whistle. Recently a stock agent 
made the mistake of calling on an astute mutual official, 
and in the course of an ostensibly friendly conversation 
let this bogie come forth out of its black bag. But the 
mutual man instead of cringing in fright, picked up a 
famous book of insurance statistics, with one hand and 
grasped the stock agent’s retreating coat tails with the 
other. For very pity we will not identify the stock com- 
pany involved, but the book showed that the officers and 
directors owned but an infinitesimal portion of the capital 
stock. The non-plussed agent fled in alarm and we leave 
him now to deal with his conscience as he may. 
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Reference to this same book revealed chapter after 
chapter of like import. It is not our purpose to call 
names, although if any stock agent wants to take it on 
the chin we will show him the book and let him admin- 
ister the blow himself. 


Searching through the tome we were ourselves a trifle 
amazed at the small amount of interest that directors 
have in their companies. For instance among the big 
fire companies is it not a little weird to note the follow- 
ing figures ? 

Directors Capital 
Holding Stock 


Stock Fire Company No. 1—$  71,350.00—$ 5,000,000.00 


Stock Fire Company No. 2— _ 173,800.00— _7,000,000.00 
Stock Fire Company No. 3—  323,250.00— _7,500,000.00 
Stock Fire Company No. 4— — 137,700.00—  12,000,000.00 
Stock Fire Company No. 5— _  618,570.00— 12,000,000.00 
Stock Fire Company No. 6—  457,260.00—  13,858,068.13 
Stock Fire Company No. 7—  669,060.00— 19,494,464.38 


Stock Fire Company No. 8— _  641,810.00— 24,000,000.00 


$3,092,800.00 $100,852,532.51 
And among the larger casualty companies a similar 
condition exists. 





Directors Capital 
Holding Stock 


Stock Casualty Company No. 1—$ 150,000.00—$ 1,500,000.00 


Stock Casualty Company No. 2 198,560.00— 3,000,000.00 
Stock Casualty Company No. 3—  342,600.00— 3,500,000.00 
Stock Casualty Company No. 4— 259,240.00— 4,500,000.00 
Stock Casualty Company No. 5—  185,770.00— 5,000,000.00 


324,650.00—  6,000,000.00 
583,900.00— 7,500,000.00 
854,210.00— 10,000,000.00 
$2,898,930.00 $41,000,000.00 
This works out to be slightly over 3% in case of the 
stock fire companies and 7+ % for the casualty com- 
panies, which we submit is far from the dominating 
interest that stock agents are taught to believe is held by 
directors. And to put the finishing touch on the situa- 
tion, the statistics also reveal that in both the fire and 
casualty groups the policyholders themselves furnished 
much more of the total capital stock, in the form of stock 
dividends, than the directors did by way of investment. 


Stock Casualty Company No. 6— 
Stock Casualty Company No. 7— 
Stock Casualty Company No. 8— 





It would be enlightening also to examine the minute 
books of the annual meetings of these companies. Any- 
one familiar with the usual happenings in incorporated 
enterprises especially of the larger variety, knows that 
such meetings are often perfunctory. Nearly everybody, 
alas, has stock in several companies, insurance or other- 
wise, and of how much influence is the stockholder’s 
voice in the management? The answer is “Practically 
nil.” 

Attendance at annual meetings frequently does not 
include even the full board of directors, and certainly 
there is only a straggling rear guard of miscellaneous 
stockholders, drawn more by the glamour of sitting in 
at a meeting of celebrated business men than by the 
hope of being allowed to be heard on matters of man- 
agement. Stockholders taking care of their interests! 
Nonsense! Stockholders are among the most gullible and 
easily hoodwinked people in the world, as witness the 
year 1929. 

FE are not arguing that the companies would be 

better off if the stockholders actually had a larger 
voice in their affairs. Indeed a great many concerns are 
doubtless better managed than they would be with the 
investors constantly butting in. Yet, we cannot refrain 
from emphasizing that the sparse influence of stock- 
holders in the conduct of business gives the lie to the 
statement that stockholders are necessary to an insur- 
(Continued on Page 25) 
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Life-Lights Against A Business Background 
A Little Lesson in World Affairs 


ROM what I see in the 
papers it looks as if Uncle Sam 
were mixing in on European 
politics,” said my lawyer friend as 
he seated himself at the long table, 
and prepared to consult the menu. 

“And it’s about time he did,” de- 
clared the professor of history, who 
had the chair to his left. 

I smiled in anticipation of one of 
those enlivening discussions which 
have made the long table popular with 
men who like a little mental stimulus 
with their lunch. When the lawyer 
and the professor found a real issue 
we were assured of entertainment. 
Not that we let them have it all to 
themselves, but that the clashing of 
their intellectual swords never failed 
to strike sparks, and to evoke from 
others in the noon-day group their 
best efforts. They were like flint and 
steel igniting the tinder of other 
minds. 

The professor accepted the chal- 
lenge with such promptitude that the 
lawyer was taken aback for a mo- 
ment. 

“Do 
asked. : 

“Of course I mean it,” answered 
the professor. “Why not? I hope 
what you say is true. I am not sure 
it is. Our two cabinet members who 
are over-seas seem to be acting with 
much caution. They have intimated 
that they are interested only in the 
economic phases of the European 
problem, and not at all concerned 
about the political phases. I would 
feel better about it if they admitted 
a genuine interest in both.” 


Qooe~w> 
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you mean that?” the latter 


= ELL, I don’t think they are 

nearly cautious enough,” de- 
clared the lawyer. “Seems to me they 
are skating on very thin ice, and ought 
to have repeated to them what Wash- 
ington said about keeping out of 
European politics. First thing we 
know they will have us entangled in 
that mess, and before we get our- 
selves free again we will be com- 
pelled to pay a pretty price—maybe 
another war.” 

“But it was not political entangle- 
ments that got us into the world war, 
was it?” asked the banker. 

“Aren't we liable to get into a war 
now any time one starts?” said the 
manufacturer. 

“Sure we are,” replied the profes- 
“Tt is economic entanglements, 


sor, 


By S. J. DUNCAN-CLARK 


not political entanglements, which are 
most likely to get us into war. In 
fact there is a sort of political rela- 
tionship—I won’t say entanglement— 
which might be of immense service 
in preventing a war, and so saving 
us from the necessity of getting in. 
But [ assume my lawyer friend would 
sooner we entered a dozen wars for 
economic reasons than that we should 
offend against his prejudices by a 
political activity that helped to pre- 
serve the peace.” 

“That’s not fair,” protested the 
lawyer. “You know, professor, | am 
as strong for peace as you are. I hate 
war. But I believe the way to secure 
peace for the United States is to 
attend strictly to our own business, 
and leave Europe alone. If we keep 
our navy big and fit we can tell the 
rest of the world to go to Well, 
out of respect for you, professor, I 
won't say where.” 


eH ee 





” ND where do you suppose our 


own business is?” asked the 
professor. “We have billions of dol- 
lars invested in foreign countries— 
in Europe, Asia, Africa and Latin- 
America. We are multiplying branch 
factories all over the foreign map. 
We have our ships trading on the 
seven seas. If we attend strictly to 
our own business there is not a corner 
of the world in which we have not an 
interest.” 

“But we don’t have to meddle in 
their politics because we do business 
in their countries,” said the lawyer. 

“Neither do we have to meddle with 
their politics in order to get into their 
wars,” reiterated the professor. “That 
has been demonstrated. I am not ad- 
vocating that we advise the British 
how to vote in their next election, or 
that we try to influence the choice of 
a premier in France or a chancellor 
in Germany. But there is a larger 
politics of international relations 
which I am convinced cannot be ig- 
nored safely by America on the as- 
sumption that it is purely European. 
It has ceased to be European and 
become world politics. If the United 
States is part of the world it concerns 
us. It may very easily do things to 
the world that will be costly and in- 
convenient for us. It may promote a 
new war in which we will find our- 
selves —for economic reasons — 
forced to participate. There will be 
poor comfort in saying then, as my 


legal neighbor here would doubtless 
say devoutly, ‘Well, thank God, we 
kept out of their politics, even if we 
were dragged into their war.’ 

“One of the fallacies cherished by 
Americans is that in world affairs 
economics and politics can be utterly 
divorced and kept in separate com- 
partments. It is a stupid fallacy, be- 
cause every American knows it is not 
true in domestic affairs. Why then 
should he think it can be true in world 
affairs? The actual fact is that in the 
end economics dominates politics, or, 
to phrase it differently, politics re- 
flects economics. Any attempt to keep 
them apart theoretically is an attempt 
at variance with actualities—and in 
the long run actualities will prevail. 

>See 

66 HIS is the sort of world in 

which it is dangerous to kid 
ourselves. If Americans think they 
can escape the consequences of world 
politics by denying an interest in 
them, they are kidding themselves. 
When Americans declared that Ger- 
man reparations had no bearing on 
allied debts, they were kidding them- 
selves. Our real statesmen know that 
in their hearts, but because our polit- 
ical thinking has been so long out of 
touch with realities in world affairs 
they hesitate to admit it in so many 
words. 

“So if what has been happening 
lately in Europe means that we are 
at last realizing that there is a rela- 
tionship between world politics and 
world economics | believe it is a most 
encouraging sign; we are beginning 
to face realities. It may be, now, that 
American influence will be exercised 
to shape world politics away from 
war, and to promote a better under- 
standing and a greater confidence 
among nations.” 

The professor rested his case, and 
we turned eagerly to the lawyer. 

“The professor is very eloquent,” 
said he, “but I take my stand on what 
George Washington said 150 years 
ago!” 

“Precisely,” retorted the professor, 
“and it was a darned good stand 150 
years ago, but if George had lived 
until 1931 he would be so far ahead 
of his legal admirer that my friend 
would have lost all sight of him. 
Quaint idea he has that either George 
or his country would stand still for 
150 years.” 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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Northwestern Believes in 
Preparedness 


From Northwestern Mutual Fire Association 
Fieldmen’s Bulletin 

To the best of our knowledge no 
insurance company has ever made any 
great amount of money by standing 
around and watching its risks go 
up in smoke. Being fully convinced 
of this, the Northwestern has just 
purchased a new fire patrol truck to 
be used in fighting grain fires in 
southeastern Washington and in the 
Pendleton section of Oregon. From 
now on the grain fires are going to 
have to work fast to get any publicity. 
This truck is fitted with a special body 
designed and manufactured by the 
Novelty Carriage Works of Spokane, 
and was built according to the speci- 
fications of F. L. Armstrong, our res- 
ident vice-president in that city. The 
truck carries complete fire fighting 
equipment, including pump guns, 
sprinklers and shovels and can carry 
twenty-two men. 


During the first part of the season 
it will be stationed at Walla Walla, 
and when reports of a fire come in a 
crew will be gathered and within a 
few minutes the truck will be on the 
way in an endeavor to save some- 
body’s grain, and incidentally save a 
few dollars for the Northwestern. 
Later in the season the headquarters 
of this fire patrol will be transferred 
to Colfax. A grain fire patrol is not 
a new departure for the Northwest- 
ern, but our continued activities in 
this line are an evidence that we in- 
tend to offer our policyholders not 
only indemnity after the loss but pro- 
tection from the loss, if possible. 


Home Dry Cleaners Present New Hazard 


There have recently been placed on 
the market several dry cleaning de- 
vices for use in the home. These cost 
from three to four dollars, are similar 
in appearance to the old fashioned 
barrel churn, and are designed for use 
with any of the ordinary dry cleaning 
agents. Most of the fluids sold for 
use in them are about as inflammable 
as kerosene, and some salespeople 
recommend the use of gasoline in 
them. 


The use of these machines intro- 
duces into the home a new menace to 
safety. In fact, their use offers some- 
what more hazard than the practice 
of washing clothing in cleaner in an 
open pan, because in the open air the 
vapor can pass off continually, while 
with the machine the air inside of it 
becomes richly impregnated with 
vapor and is released suddenly when 
the device is opened. 
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West Virginia Commis- 
sioner Urges Curbing 
Unauthorized Policies 
NSURANCE Commissioner and 
State Auditor Edgar C. Lawson 

of West Virginia in a review of the 

efforts of his denartment to combat 
unauthorized insurance has this to 

Say: 

“Such illegal insurance cannot be 
stopped except by complete cooperation 
between the various States. 

“Tf the various States would pass a law 
similar to our law. making it unlawful for 
any domestic company to do business in 
any State unless admitted and qualified in 
such States, this would solve this problem 
which is annoying all the States. 

“It is a condition precedent under our 
laws that all fire insurance companies when 
admitted agree to write all insurance on 
property in this State through licensed 
resident agents. Several fire companies 
have been writing fire and theft insurance 
for credit companies through blanket pol- 
icies executed in other States and commis- 
sions going to New York brokers. We are 
correcting this unlawful procedure as fast 
as possible. 

“Other companies are writing fleet in- 
surance for companies and allowing the 
reduced rates to private owned cars of 
officers and employees. This is contrary to 
the ruling of this Department and many 
other States, and we are stopping this prac- 
tice as fast as possible. 

“Some companies are writing blanket 
policies on factories and mines in this 
State through nonresident brokers at rates 
cheaper than local resident agents can 
write them. This is not fair cr right and 
we have taken the matter up with the 
West Virginia Uniformity Association 
and expect to have it corrected.” 

In his annual report Mr. Lawson pointed 
out that the ratio of fire insurance 
companies on their West Virginia business 
increased from 42 per cent in 1929 to 56.66 
per cent last vear. Premiums collected by 
fire companies in the State in 1930 were 
$8,434,411, showing a decrease of $1,374,389 
from the 1929 total. Losses, however, in- 
creased $647,877. 

Premiums on all classe$ of insurance 
were $45,641,367, which was $1,627,826 
more than in 1929. Life and casualty in- 
surance accounted for the increase. The 
premium income of the life companies 
operating in the State was $2,450,518 larger 
than in 1929. 


loss 


Liberty of Dayton 
Reinsures 

METHOD has been worked out 

by State Superintendent of In- 
surance Charles T. Warner, of Ohio, 
whereby the business of the Liberty 
Insurance Company of Dayton has 
been reinsured by the Federal Surety 
Company of Davenport, Iowa. This 
arrangement is said to have protected 
hundreds of people in twenty states 
from facing heavy losses, and Com- 
missioner Warner is credited with en- 
gineering a piece of fine constructive 
work in avoiding expensive and long 
drawn out liquidation proceedings. 





Promotions in James S. 
Kemper Organiza- 
tions 


AMES S. KEMPER, president of 

the Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
Company of Chicago and American 
Motorists Insurance Company, has 
announced a number of promotions 
in the official staff of the two com- 
panies. 

W. J. Constable, for several years 
associate manager of the New Eng- 
land Department and formerly sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts Rating 
Bureau, was elected resident secre- 
tary at Boston. 


R. J. Dunn, assistant secretary, in 
charge of the New England Claim 
Department, R. E. Howe, assistant 
secretary, in charge of compensation 
claims and W. R. Mengelberg, as- 
sistant secretary and manager of the 
Home Office Underwriting Depart- 
ment, were elected second vice presi- 
dents. 

T. H. Gillespie, assistant to the 
executive vice president; W. J. B. 
Janisch, superintendent of agencies, 
and M. P. Luthy, director of adver- 


tising, were named assistant vice 
presidents. 


W. H. Thompson, manager of the 
Accounting Department of both com- 
panies, was appointed general audi- 
tor. 

Assistant secretaries elected were 
H. L. Bloom, manager, Automobile 
Claim Department ; W. A. Dearborn, 
director of safety, Eastern Division; 
F. J. Hurley, manager, Legal Depart- 
ment; G. H. McClure, manager, 
Credit Department; A. J. Mayer, 
manager, Eastern Claim Department 
at Philadelphia and F. J. Scannell, 
general counsel for compensation 
claims at Boston. 


Automobile premium income of the 
Lumbermens and the American Mo- 
torists increased 15% during the past 
five months of this year over the same 
period last year. “While reduced in- 
dustrial payrolls are reflected in com- 
pensation premiums of the two com- 
panies,” said Mr. Kemper, “the aver- 
age of all casualty lines written is 








under present conditions satisfac- 
tory.” 
The Journal of American Insur- 


ance will be found a great aid in keep- 
ing up to date on insurance topics and 
particularly on insurance news as re- 
lated to the mutuals. The subscrip- 
tion price is $2.50 per year. Address 
The Journal of American Insurance, 
180 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIli- 
nois. 
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T IS with considerable impatience 
that we feel called upon to under- 
take the task of pointing out the 

inconsistency of the stock company 
attitude of parading before the public 
what is purported to be a list of 
mutual failures. We recognize that 
to the man who looks into the busi- 
ness of insurance as he does into any 
other commercial transaction, a so- 
called list of failures means nothing. 
What he wants to know is the record 
and present standing of the company 
he is dealing with at the moment. He 
would not be interested in a list of 
ancient bank failures which sought to 
prove that all banks are unsound. Yet 
banks have failed and are failing at a 
much greater rate than insurance 
companies, There would be no point 
in setting out the number of mortgage 
brokers who have absconded with 
their clients’ cash, or how many at- 
torneys have gone to jail. It would 
by no means indicate that all mort- 
gages wete dangerous and all law a 
joke. 

But unfortunately a large percent- 
age of insurance is bought by people 
who know little of its history and 
nothing of its financial structure. The 
whole thing is regarded as a kind of 
mystery and is left for friend “Jim” 
or “Bill” or any casual agent caller to 
take care of. It is to these excellent 


























but uninformed people that a list of 
supposed failures appeals as a glaring 
signal of danger. Since the word 
“mutual” is held up as being responsi- 
ble for these failures, there often is 
developed a settled conviction that any 
insurance designated as “mutual” is 
to be avoided. 

These failure lists have taken many 
forms from long scrolls to thick bun- 
dles of typewritten sheets. The 
neatest one, and by all odds the most 
flagrant misrepresentation, has come 
from the misdirected industry of the 
W. L. Dechert Company of Harri- 
sonburg, Virginia, a stock insurance 
agency. This is a booklet, called 
“There Goes Another Mutual,” and 
contains a much garbled list of “1776 
Mutuals which have perished, includ- 
ing reciprocals, exchanges, and co- 
operative insurance companies.” 

QOSa> 

ET us say at the outset for the 
benefit of those who may not 
have time to read farther, that even if 
the above were true, which it is not, 
the mutuals would still be nearly 
twice as substantial by this test as the 
stock companies whose record of de- 
cease mounts to sorry figures, as we 

shall soon see. 
3ut as to the 1776! The Dechert 
fabrication goes back to the begin- 
ning of time and scoops up failures so 




















Insurance, Which Is An Essential Foundation For All Commerce and Credit Relations, Should Be Regarded By Companies, Agents, and 
the Public, as an Institution Demanding Truth and Accuracy In All Its Phases 


“There Go Two Stock Companies!” 


A Phrase Which is an Accurate Answer to the Booklet Entitled 
“There Goes Another Mutual,” Issued by a Virginia Agency 


indiscriminately that in the list pub- 
lished there are actually the names of 
35 stock companies besides many re- 
ciprocals, Lloyds and inter-insurance 
exchanges. To be specific, beside the 
35 stock companies there are mem- 
tioned 307 reciprocal exchanges, 117 
Lloyds, 35 classified by The Spec- 
tator as either Lloyds or inter-insur- 
ance, 5 assessment health and acci- 
dent’ associations, 1 fraternal, 2 life, 
1 underwriters agency representing 
stock companies, 8 mutuals listed 
twice and 8 companies which have 
never failed and are still in business. 

Any experienced insurance man 
knows that Lloyds, reciprocals and 
inter-insurance exchanges, excellent 
as they may be, are not properly 
classed as mutuals. If there are fail- 
ures among them they could with as 
much logic be put in with stock com- 
pany disasters, since their organiza- 
tion is so radically different from the 
mutual plan that they are no nearer 
to the mutuals, than to the stocks. 
Both in law and in fact reciprocals 
comprise a distinct and separate class 
of insurance carriers, prefer to be 
known as such, and desire therefore 
to stand on their own feet. The same 


can doubtless be said of other types of 
carriers mentioned. 

Happily, all stock insurance men 
are not purveyors of such deliberate 
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mendacity as is contained in the 
Dechert booklet. But we are impelled 
to ask in amazement how keen, high- 
grade, stock officials and managers 
with a record for good conscience and 
probity in their communities can 
sponsor the campaign of equivocation 
and worse which marks the trail of 
many agents and brokers who make 
contact with the public, not to men- 
tion stock company house organs and 
other stock publications. 


There is no business courtesy in 
such tactics, nor common honesty nor 
common sense. The motto of business 
service clubs throughout the world is, 
“Don’t knock, but boost the other fel- 
low.” But hosts of stock insurance 
men, members of these organizations, 
go immediately from their good-fel- 
lowship dinners out into business life 
and tell the most outrageous untruths 
about the mutuals and then chuckle as 
if their action were the epitome of 
virtue. Insurance in general before 
the high tribunal of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners 
has of late shown signs of needing a 
thorough housecleaning with special 
respect to high acquisition costs and 
unfair competition, together with rate 
cutting and its consequent unfair dis- 
criminatory treatment of policy hold- 
ers. Perhaps, after all, the best means 
of making sure that misrepresentation 
will be finally done away with would 
be to give these maladroit stock en- 
thusiasts a little more rope and they 
will soon find themselves entangled in 
their own duplicity. 


yn 


W:. realize that such words are 
hard, but they are deserved be- 
cause unfair competition confuses 
the public and damages the good 
name of insurance in general to 
a greater degree than it hurts any 
particular class of carriers. There 
is no disposition on the part of the 
mutuals to question the reliability, ef- 
ficiency and value of stock insurance 
on its better levels. Time after time 
we have expressed the opinion that 
there is business enough for all honest 
companies if the energy now put into 
controversy were used instead for 
promotion of insurance as a universal 
need. 


Certainly the stock companies have 
plenty of skeletons in their closets if 
one wished to drag them forth. The 
Journal of American Insurance for 
years looked with amusement at the 
ludicrous efforts of stock companies 
to stem the tide of mutual insurance, 
until within recent months the tactics 
of the stock press and booklets like 
the Dechert effusion became so vio- 
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lently unethical that their propaganda 
could be no longer ignored. 

The Journal some months ago set 
out quietly and thoroughly to investi- 
gate the matter of stock company fail- 
ures, with astonishing results as re- 
vealed below. We found that the 
stock company closets reeked with 
bones. 

Out of some 1887 stock companies 
which have been organized in this 
country, approximately 1254 have re- 
tired, leaving a survival percentage 
of only 34%. We have in our offices 
a card for each of the 1254 stock 
companies showing when organized, 
when retired and the source of the in- 
formation tabulated. The Dechert 
Company and all’ stockdom are hereby 
challenged to show any reliable source 
of information for the major part of 
their list published. If that list had 
been compiled with honest care the 
names of 35 stock companies would 
not have appeared ; and the hundreds 
of non-mutuals would not have been 
included. 


Yet for the sake of the argument 
admit for the moment all the 1776 
alleged mutual failures. Balance this 
padded list against the number of mu- 
tuals organized and we have a sur- 
vival percentage of 59%—and we 
maintain if the list were cleared of all 
but authentic companies the mutuals 
could show wearing qualities close to 
67% perfect. The real situation is 
this, however, that the best we can get 
out of the stock company list are 1251 
mutuals, and even that number is ar- 
rived at after conceding over one hun- 
dred companies impossible to classify 
from the records available. 


Thus the most that the stock com- 
panies have been able to show in the 
way of mutual retireménts are 1251. 
These added to the 2509 mutuals now 
operating makes a total of 3760 mu- 
tuals organized to date. 


Therefore, it may easily be seen 
that only 3314% of the mutuals have 
retired from the field in comparison 
with 66% of the stock carriers. 
Stated in another way the survival 
percentage of mutual carriers is 66% 
and of stock carriers 34%. 


oom 


F WE should follow the opposi- 
I tion’s argument that mutual fail- 
ures make mutual insurance danger- 
ous, what a sorry spectacle indeed is 
presented by the stock companies’ 
paltry 34% with vitality enough to 
live. Then according to the stocks’ 
own contention all insurance and par- 
ticularly their brand is useless hokum 
and a drain on the nation’s resources ! 





We have used extreme care in mak- 
ing up our list of stock company re- 
tirements, taking the actual names 
from publications of A.M. Best & Co., 
the Spectator Company, and the rec- 
ords of the Insurance Departments of 
various states. No effort has been 
spared in checking and rechecking to 
establish, if possible, entire accuracy, 
which undoubtedly was not done. in 
the case of the Dechert list. 

It may be said parenthetically that 
we believe when all is said and done 
few mutual policyholders have actu- 
ally lost any money by any of the 
1776 alleged failures, and probably 
just as few stock policyholders have 
lost by stock failures, because re- 
insurance and amalgamations have in 
general taken care of such situations. 
Which again goes to show that the 
propaganda policy of certain stock 
groups is not to disseminate the truth, 
but to blind the eyes of the public in 
an effort to conceal the quality of the 
mutuals, 

Thus the list is ready for the 
perusal of all who may care to run it 
through. But as said in the beginning, 
such lists either of stock companies or 
mutuals prove little or nothing about 
relative merits of these two great 
branches of insurance. The real proof 
is in comparison of financial stability, 
sound conservative management, and 
superior service and economy of cost 
to the policyholder. In all of these 
counts the mutuals win. The stock 
company outfit may claim superiority 
in the number and vehemence of the 
fallacies they utter in a frantic scram- 
ble for business, but will that help 
them any when the public finds it out ? 


In the meantime it is well to re- 
member that alongside of the phrase 
“There Goes Another Mutual” should 
be printed “There Go Two Stock 
Companies.” 


The Journal of American Insur- 
ance is primarily not a magazine of 
controversy but of constructive pol- 
icy, designed to benefit the business 
of insurance in general. It is issued 
monthly and contains informative 
articles on insurance subjects, and 
items of live interest to a wide variety 
of business men. Our plans for the 
fall and winter include features which 
are certain to attract exceptional at- 
tention. 

This interesting publication, unlike 
any other in the insurance field, will 
come to your desk regularly each 
month on receipt of the subscription 
price of $2.50 per year. Address 


Journal of American Insurance, 180 
No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
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Any Peaceful Rural Scene May Harbor Unexpected Casualty Risks for the Farmer 


Casualty Insurance for the Farmer 


Need of the Rural E mployer to Protect Himself Against the Hazards 
Incident to the Business of A griculture 


eg first mutual casualty insur- 

ance company in the United 
States was organized, in 1877 
and was and still is known as the 
Mutual Boiler Insurance Company of 
boston. It writes the single line of 
boiler insurance and was created for 
the primary purpose of making care- 
ful, expert inspection of steam boilers. 
At the time of its organization but 
one boiler insurance company was in 
existence—a capital stock organiza- 
tion—and the manufacturers who 
launched the mutual company felt that 
the inspections made by this single 
stock organization were not entirely 
satisfactory. Thus it happened that 
the first mutual casualty company in 
America came into being, with inspec- 
tion service rather than the writing of 
casualty insurance as its prime object. 
Although this company started with a 
very small premium volume of a trifle 
over $10,000, it was successful from 
the start and since its organization has 
returned thirty-eight per cent as pre- 
mium refunds to its members. Its 
most recent annual statement shows 
it to be possessed of assets of $718,- 
465.00 and a surplus of $594,691.00 
—certainly a strong financial condi- 
tion. 


In the early part of 1880 the Mutual 
Fire Underwriters Association of 
Shelby, Ohio was organized. This 


A Paper Delivered Before the 
Mutual Insurance Section of American Institute 
of Cooperation 
Manha?tan, Kansas, June 11, 1931. 


By J. M. EATON 


Secretary National Association of Mutual Casualty 
Companies and National Association of Automotive 
Mutual Insurance Companies. 


company wrote two forms of policies 
—one to indemnify their members 
against loss by fire and the other to 
indemnify their members against acci- 
dental breakage of plate glass. Five 
years later the fire business was rein- 
sured and the name of the company 
was changed to the Mutual Plate 
Glass Insurance Association. Several 
subsequent changes in name occurred 
but the company has always special- 
ized in the writing of plate glass in- 
surance, being for many years the 
leader of all types of carriers in that 
line. 


In May 1887 the State of Massa- 
chusetts passed the employer's liabil- 
ity act which was to be the first of the 
now well-known workmen’s compen- 
sation laws. In the Fall of the same 
year a number of prominent textile 
manufacturers of Massachusetts, 
mindful of the high rates being 
charged by stock fire insurance com- 
panies, and the success of the New 
England fire mutuals, drew together, 
and organized the American Mutual 


Liability Insurance Company at Bos- 
ton, to write general forms of cas- 
ualty insurance. The company started 
with a modest premium income for 
the first year of $35,643. Under the 
able leadership of the man who still 
remains its president, it fought the 
battles of a pioneer, slowly but stead- 
ily increasing its premium income and 
the scope of its service to policyhold- 
ers, until we find it at the close of 
1930 with premiums written of $14,- 
125,182.00, assets of $22,129,386.00 
and a surplus of $4,298,466.00. 


Between the years 1887 and 1912 
there were organized twenty-two 
companies on the mutual plan to write 
casualty lines. From 1913 to 1924 
with the rapidly increasing enact- 
ments of workmen’s compensation 
laws one hundred and six mutual 
companies were organized. Most of 
these companies continue in business 
today, offering protection against the 
hazards of workmen’s compensation ; 
automobile ownership; plate glass; 
accident and health; public liability ; 
employer's liability; and other less 
well known forms. The passing of 
time has, of course, brought some 
changes in the list by reasons of con- 
solidations, voluntary retirements and 
an occasional involuntary liquida- 
tion. Today Best’s Insurance Reports 
list one hundred and nine American 
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mutual casualty insurance companies 
transacting business with total cash 
assets as of December 31, 1930, 
amounting to nearly three and one- 
half billion dollars ($3,483,322,647). 


OO 


NTIL within the past few years 

mutual casualty insurance con- 
fined its activities very largely to 
workmen’s compensation in the field 
of manufacture. This has been due 
to the fact that it was in that field it 
secured its start, and being of a form 
and upon a plan which vested owner- 
ship in its policyholders, it was con- 
trolled by and naturally confined its 
activities to a field for the service of 
which it primarily came into exist- 
ence. With the enactment of each 
new workmen’s compensation law ad- 
ditional companies were organized by 
manufacturers and employing inter- 
ests. As these companies continued 
in business, carefully feeling their 
way through the haze and uncertainty 
of a rating situation which no one 
seemed to understand, gaining finan- 
cial stability and enjoying a constant- 
ly increasing premium volume, there 
came from the great body of policy- 
holders a call for an extension of ser- 
vice, which would afford some relief 
from the high premium rates charged 
by stock carriers in connection with 
the writing of general casualty lines. 
Slowly the mutual carriers entered 
new fields, offering to the employer 
and property owner protection against 
the hazards of liability to the public, 
liability for damage to property and 
persons, liability for loss of products 
in transit, liability for loss of or dam- 
age to property, (including in some 
cases the loss of use through the oc- 
currence of fortuitous events) loss 
from burglary, robbery, theft, break- 
age and other forms. Thus the mu- 
tual casualty carriers gradually spread 
over the entire competitive field so 
that today mutual casualty protection 
and service is available in practically 
every line of underwriting except that 
of credit insurance. With the develop- 
ment of the automobile as an instru- 
ment of general daily use, the com- 
panies already in the field proceeded 
tc expand their facilities for the ac- 
commodation of car owners and a few 
new companies, organized for the pri- 
mary purpose of writing automobile 
casualty coverages, were organized. 
In both the fields of employer’s lia- 
bility and automobile, the develop- 
ment and growth of these companies 
has been steady and reasonably rapid, 
each showing generally a substantial 
annual increase in premiums written, 
in the amount of admitted assets and 
in the sum of their surplus ; meantime 
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returning to policyholders, in the form 
of dividends, savings amounting to 
various percentages of the premiums 
collected, usually from 20% upwards, 
although some have chosen to be 
ultra-conservative and have returned 
a smaller amount. As a matter of 
fact, conservatism in the field of mu- 
tual casualty insurance, as in the field 
of mutual fire insurance, has been a 
dominant element in the development 
of the business. The spectacular finds 
no place in the true mutual insurance 
picture. 


In the field of casualty insurance 
the buyer acts to protect his interest 
against the possibility of a wide vari- 
ety of losses, each of which has its 
peculiar hazard. A knowledge of 
those hazards is a prime requisite to 
a proper understanding of the forms 
of insurance which may be desirable. 
Many of the types of casualty insur- 
ance have so little in common that a 
complete mastery of the business as a 
whole becomes almost an impossibil- 
ity. As a result, we have in every 
company specialists and specialized 
departments, and the ramifications of 
a single line may be quite unknown 
or not at all understood by an individ- 
ual specializing in an allied line. Ap- 
preciation of the importance of com- 
plete knowledge in insurance under- 
writing seems to have been well estab- 
lished in the minds of many of the 
organizers of mutual carriers, and as 
a result we have, peculiar to mutual 
development, many so called “class 
writers” specializing in such single 
lines as lumber, hardware, drugs, jew- 
elry, grain and automobiles. 
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ECAUSE of the variety of lines 

and the multitudinous phases of 
many of them, it is nécessary in this 
discussion to pass most of them over 
quickly, and confine our consideration 
chiefly to those which are related most 
prominently to the problems of the 
agriculturist. 


Mr. G. F. Michelbacher in his book 
“Casualty Insurance Principles” tab- 
ulates under the heading “Causes of 
Loss and Corresponding Forms of In- 
surance” three major loss classifica- 
tions subdivided and set forth with 
the proper form of insurance cover- 
age applying thereto. 


These may be quickly summarized 
as 


(1) Loss of income from personal serv- 
ices, split under the subdivisions of acci- 
dent and sickness, to which the application 
of accident and health insurance obviously 
applies. 


(2) Workmen’s Compensation. 





(3) Loss through the disbursement of 
money by reason of 


(a) Liability to others by reason of 
property damage for protection against 
which property damage liability insur- 
ance is available, and 


(b) Damage to persons in public and 
industrial accidents for protection 
against the consequences of which the 
public may turn to public liability and 
employer’s liability insurance. 


(4) Loss of or damage to property in- 
cluding the loss of use and consequential 
loss under the eight headings of 


(a) Burglary, robbery or theft 
(b) Plate Glass breakage 
(c) Collision 


(d) Damage to machinery or power 
equipment, including steam boiler, fly 
wheel, engine breakdown and electrical 
machinery 

(e) Leakage of sprinkler systems 


(f{) Death of live stock 


(g) Damage by aircraft 


(h) Financial losses by reason of bad 
bills, check alteration and forgery and 
fraud. 

Thus we have before us for con- 
sideration some fourteen separate 
lines of casualty coverage, designed 
to protect the insurance buying public 
from loss by various causes. This 
does not represent all the casualty 
lines there are but for the purpose of 
this discussion the list fairly well cov- 
ers the field. The question now be- 
fore us is the extent to which the agri- 
culturist may be interested in or in 
need, of protection against the haz- 
ards represented by this list. 


Let us first take under considera- 
tion the matter of loss of income from 
personal services, due to disability 
through accident or sickness. There 
seems to be no argument against the 
desirability of protection against 
these hazards, whether the individual 
be of either the urban or rural popula- 
tion. To the operator of an agricul- 
tural enterprise it may be considered 
a matter of somewhat less importance 
than it would to one whose existence 
depends upon his ability to respond 
daily to the demands of a pursuit 
where compensation comes in the 
form of fixed wages or salary; but 
frequently, to the farmer as well as to 
the mechanic, clerk or laborer, disa- 
bility through accident or sickness 
may mean a definite loss of income, 
by reason of physical inability to 
properly supervise the conduct of the 
operation he has in hand. Without 
saying more it may be considered self- 
evident that the farmer, whether he 
be operating on a large or small scale, 
should be greatly interested in this 
form of insurance protection. 

















In the interest of economy in time 
we must pass over the matter of 
workmen’s compensation with a more 
or less brief comment. To the farmer, 
workmen’s compensation has been 
something with which he has consid- 
ered himself little concerned. With 
one or two exceptions, no state has 
included domestic servants or farm 
laborers within the provisions of its 
act and but few agriculturists have 
seen fit to come under such laws 
where an election was left to them. 
In fact the passage of these laws was 
made possible only by the exclusion 
of farm labor; since the farmer ap- 
parently felt that the hazards of his 
undertaking were unimportant, and 
that he should not be required to 
pledge himself to the payment of com- 
pensation benefits arising out of acci- 
dents which he was convinced would 
never happen or which, if they did 
happen, carried no moral or legal lia- 
bility upon his part. All he asked 
was to be let alone to meet his com- 
mon law liability as it might arise. 
Whether or not he was wise remains 
a question but the fact is before us 
that with the mechanization of the 
farm has come an increasing number 
of farm accidents, many of which find 
their way into the courts to be de- 
fended at a considerable cost to the 
farm owner who, even though he 
avoids a verdict against him, is put to 
the cost of a defense. What percent- 
age of the grand total of lost time 
accidents, suffered each year in this 
country, may be charged to agricul- 
tural undertakings is unknown, but 
the figure would probably be surpris- 
ing were complete data upon the 
subject available. Doctor Earle G. 
Brown, Secretary of the Kansas State 
Board of Health, has recently re- 
leased the results of some interesting 
studies made by him with respect to 
accidental deaths in this State. (Kan- 
sas) It is an interesting study well 
worth your attention, for while the 
total number of cases coming under 
his observation was relatively small, 
it does disclose a few facts bearing 
upon the points I desire to stress. Dr. 
Brown’s tabulation records  sixty- 
seven deaths in 1930 resulting from 
miscellaneous accidents (Interna- 
tional Classification No. 202). Of 
this number nineteen occurred in the 
home and sixteen upon the farm and 
but twenty-eight, or less than fifty 
per cent, occurred in cities having a 
population of 10,000 or over. He 
shows also for the year 1930 a tabula- 
tion of fourteen vehicular accident 
deaths, exclusive of deaths from vehi- 
cles used for transportation. Six of 
these occurred on the farm, two upon 
the street and six upon the public 
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roads. Looking a little closer we find 
that six of these were the result of 
runaway teams, four were caused by 
vehicles being upset, one grew out of 
an injury sustained when a vehicle 
hit a rut, another by reason of the 
victim being pulled out of a wagon by 
wires, another when a double-tree 
broke and pulled the victim off the 
wagon and one where the victim was 
caught between a load of hay and a 
barn. Accidental falls are shown by 
the study of Dr. Brown to have been 
the second principal cause of acci- 
dental deaths in this State during 
1930, and his allocation to the place 
of occurrence shows that of -the 
thirty-six under the heading “Indus- 
trial” eleven occurred in barns or on 
farms. It would be interesting to 
know how many of these victims were 
protected by accident insurance, and 
even more interesting to know in what 
number of cases the employer or the 
owner of the property upon which 
the accident occurred was called upon 
to defend himself against a negligence 
action. There is no question but that 
the farm is a prolific producer of ac- 
cidents, but until workmen’s compen- 
sation laws may be amended to in- 
clude farm labor, only those more 
serious ones—of which I will speak 
later—will become a matter of record. 
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UR next consideration may 
properly be that of disburse- 
ments of money, occasioned by lia- 
bility to others, for damages resulting 
from public or industrial accidents, 
or damage to property. This brings 
us into the most interesting field of 
casualty insurance and the one to 
which the farmer has in the past given 
but scant attention. Under the term 
“public accidents” our mind quite 
naturally turns these days to the auto- 
mobile, since that is the greatest pro- 
ducer of such accidents. With auto- 
mobile accident liability we find very 
closely coupled the liability for prop- 
erty damage, and with the losses occa- 
sioned under these two forms may be 
considered also those listed under the 
heading of “collision.” This year’s 
edition of “Facts and Figures of the 
Automobile Industry” published by 
the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, discloses that, notwith- 
standing the production of passenger 
cars and motor trucks fell off 3714 % 
in the year 1930, there were produced 
in that year in the United States and 
Canada almost three million (2,910,- 
187) passenger automobiles and six 
hundred thousand (599,991) motor 


trucks, a total of more than three and 
one-half million (3,510,178) motor 


vehicles, of a total value in excess of 
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two billion dollars ($2,128,792,- 
000.00). The same source of infor- 
mation discloses that with a minus 
one-third of one per cent decrease 
with respect to passenger cars, and a 
three per cent increase with respect to 
motor trucks, the total registration of 
motor vehicles in the year 1930 num- 
bered 26,523,779. The latest available 
data with respect to motor vehicles 
on farms is that furnished by the 
“Farm Journal” as of January Ist, 
1930, which showed a total of 5,677,- 
500, of which over 760,000 were 
trucks. How many of these automo- 
biles were insured against the hazards 
of liability, property damage, fire, 
theft and collision is problematical 
but we learn from the Insurance Year 
Book, published by the Spectator 
Company, that the total net premiums 
written in the year 1930 for automo- 
bile liability and property damage in- 
surance was a little less than 294 mil- 
lion dollars ($293,818,069.00). Since 
the state registrations for 1930 to- 
talled over twenty-six and a half mil- 
lion cars, it becomes apparent that 
either the insurance premium per car, 
including trucks, must average just a 
trifle over $11 per annum (a ridicu- 
lously low figure) or that a very large 
percentage of motor vehicles are un- 
insured, Of course the answer is self- 
evident. 


It is really unnecessary to go at 
great length into the need for automo- 
bile insurance by the rural car owner. 
He is in precisely the same position 
as his city neighbor. If the hazards 
under which he operates his passenger 
car or truck be less than that of the 
metropolitan owner his rate is corre- 
spondingly low. The fact remains, 
that, if in his driving of a motorized 
vehicle he has the misfortune to strike 
and kill a pedestrian, or the driver of 
another car, the victim is quite as dead 
as though he had been hit by the mo- 
tor of a city dweller and if negligence 
be proven a judgment against the 
owner is quite as likely. He is just as 
susceptible to a claim for personal in- 
juries arising out of property damage 
accidents as is his city brother and if, 
in his desire to be accommodating, he 
gives his neighbor or chance acquaint- 
ance a lift into town, and an accident 
occurs enroute, he is quite as likely to 
be called upon to defend a personal in- 
jury action brought by his quest as 
would any other car owner. The fact 
that he lives far from congested areas 
is no guarantee of immunity. One 
cannot motor through the State of 
Ohio without being impressed by the 
large number of small white crosses 
which one sees along the highway, and 
which denote in each case an automo- 
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bile fatality. Results calculated by the 
National Safety Council from data of 
the United States Census Bureau, 
New York State Health Department, 
and other sources for the year 1928, 
show that of the total deaths, cor- 
rected for the place of accident oc- 
currence, 17.8% were the result of 
accidents occurring in urban areas, 
whereas in the rural areas it was 
23.2%. 


~ > Y 


ET us pass over, for the moment 

at least, further consideration of 
those cases involving what we have 
termed the public accidents of far- 
mers and give some thought to an 
equally interesting phase of our sub- 
ject. 


By far the greatest number, as well 
as the most interesting cases, demon- 
strating the need of the farmer for 
casualty insurance are those wherein 
the farm owner or tenant has found 
himself under a common law legal 
liability to his employee and obliged, 
where there is no insurance protec- 
tion, to defend himself through a trial 
of the issue and frequently through 
one or more appeals. In connection 
with passing to the consideration of 
this very important matter we will do 
well to bear in mind with respect to 
the public liability of the farmer, that 
his liability toward the public, (that 
is excluding his own employees), is 
subject to the same rules as tu negli- 
gence, contributory negligence, proxi- 
mate cause and measure of damages 
as is any person engaged in any other 
business and that the possibilities of 
liability on this score are measured 
only by the extent of the operations 
of such farmer, as affected by the in- 
creased use of machinery. In consid- 
ering insurance protection against this 
hazard a few specific cases may serve 
to strengthen the assertion I have fre- 
quently made, that how ever compla- 
cent the farm employer may be; how 
ever certain he may feel that, to him, 
the danger of loss through accidents 
suffered by his hired help is something 
obscure and a remote possibility ; the 
fact is that the sheriff, with a judg- 
ment and a writ of attachment in his 
hand, is even now passing on the high- 
way, and that only rare good fortune 
will carry him past the entrance gate. 
The ultimate outcome of these cases 
is of no great moment to us, since 
their recitation is but to show the po- 
tential danger in which the farm 
owner and employer stands, and the 
desirability of insurance protection 
against the possibility of being called 
upon to defend an action or meet a 
judgment where one is rendered. Also 
in considering this class of cases, let 
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us keep in mind some of the peculiar 
hazards incident to the employment 
of labor by farmers. Generally speak- 
ing, these are: 


1. Employment of minors, 

2. Employment of aged 
workers, 

3. Employment of inexperienced and un- 
skilled laborers, 

4. Employment of labor which is with- 
out the benefit of organized relief or ben- 
elit fund—that is, independent, unaffili- 
ated workers. 

Let us remember also that an exam- 
ination of the cases of record in which 
the farmer occupies the role of de- 
fendant the negligence charge gener- 
ally falls within the four classifica- 
tions of: 

1. Failure to furnish a safe place for 
the employee to work, 

2. Failure to warn the employee of dan- 
gerous conditions or defective machinery, 

3. Furnishing defective machinery for 
the employee to work with, 

4. Failure to guard machinery as_ re- 
quired by statute. 


and infirm 


In the Illinois case of Collins v. 
Kurth, et al (322 Ill. 250, 153 N. E. 
355) the plaintiff, Collins, brought an 
action against four neighboring far- 
mers to recover for the loss of his 
hand through injuries received in an 
cnsilage cutter. In the first trial of 
the case a verdict was returned in 
favor of the plaintiff for $4,250. A 
second trial resulted in a verdict of 
$4,650. I*rom this judgment an ap- 
peal was taken to the appellate court, 
which reversed the case without re- 
manding it, and it was then carried to 
the supreme court where the reversal 
Was sustained because, as the court 
said, the plaintiff had failed to support 
the single count of negligence alleged. 
The expense of this case through two 
trials and two appeals must have been 
very great in comparison to the cost 
of insurance protection, if there was 
no such protection. 


N the case of Goodman vs. Robin- 

son, a New York case (187 N. Y. 
App. Div. 683, 175 N. Y. Supp. 867) 
the plaintiff secured a judgment for 
$10,000 for a broken right arm sus- 
tained by coming in contact with the 
moving belt of a threshing machine. 
This case had to be carried to the ap- 
pellate division to secure a reversal 
on the ground of contributory negli- 
gence. What, may we ask, did it cost 
Robinson to defend himself in this 
case ? 

In the case of Wilson vs. Daniels, 
a Massachusetts case (250 Mass. 359, 
145 N. E. 469) the plaintiff secured 
a judgment for $5,000 for injuries to 
his hand sustained while operating a 
corn husking machine. The reviewing 





court, while holding that the ques- 
tions of negligence, contributory neg- 
ligence and assumption of risk were 
properly submitted to the jury, the 
verdict must be set aside (only) be- 
cause of the error of the trial court 
in admitting certain evidence touching 
an alleged statement by the defendant 
to the plaintiff's wife following the 
injury which was capable of being 
taken by the jury as an admission of 
responsibility. We wonder whether 
in this case the cost of litigation was 
borne out of the private purse of 
Daniels or whether, upon the occur- 
rence of the accident, he confidently 
turned to his insurance carrier for 
protection. 

In the case of Grant vs. Nihill, a 
Montana case (64 Mont. 420, 210 
Pac. 914), the plaintiff, Grant, ob- 
tained a judgment of $15,000 for in- 
juries received from being run over 
by a tractor plow being operated on 
the defendant’s farm. 

In the case of Bell vs. Lillibridge, 
a Washington case (106 Wash. 532), 
180 Pac. 472), a verdict of $4,000 
was obtained by Bell for the loss of 
a hand crushed on the sprocket wheel 
of the tractor operating the separator 
of a threshing outfit. 

In the case of Barney vs. Ander- 
son, another Washington case (116 
Wash. 352, 199 Pac. 452), the plain- 
tiff, Barney, was given a judgment by 
the trial jury of $4,000 and both the 
parties appealed therefrom, the plain- 
tiff contending that the award was 
too low. This was a case involving 
the premature starting of a hay baler 
which the plaintiff, with others, was 
operating. The defense was that of 
fellow servant but the appeal court 
held, in reversing the judgment on 
plaintiff's appeal and remanding the 
case with directions to enter judg- 
ment for $7,500, that the evidence 
was sufficient to show the existence 
of the relation of master and servant 
between the parties and that the evi- 
dence warranted the jury in conclud- 
ing that defendant’s vice principal, in 
charge of the machine, was negligent 
in starting the same while the plain- 
tiff was oiling it. The question you 
will naturally ask is, who paid the 
$7,500 judgment—the defendant An- 
cerson or some insurance carrier ? 

In the State of Indiana where the 
farmer and his employees may elect 
to come under the workmen’s com- 
pensation act we have an interesting 
case illustrating the length to which 
liability for accident may extend. The 
claimant in this case, one Raymond 
Shultz, was running a threshing en- 
gine for Hamilton Barry, a thresher- 
man in Owen County, who was 

















threshing grain on the farm owned 
by one Eastus but occuvied and oper- 
ated by a tenant farmer whose name 
I do not know. Presumably the 
threshing outfit in this case was owned 
jointly by the thresherman, the tenant 
and Eastus the farm owner. Shultz 
was attempting to replace a belt when 
it became wrapped around the beater 
shaft and took his arm off above the 
elbow. He started action to recover 
under the workmen’s compensation 
law, and the industrial board eventu- 
ally gave him a judgment for $3,500 
not only against Barry, the thresher- 
man, but as well against the tenant of 
the farm, and the owner Eastus. It 
then developed that Barry was not 
good for the judgment, nor was the 
tenant farmer, and an execution was 
issued against Eastus for the full 
amount. However, in this case Eastus 
was a little too quick for the sheriff, 
and before the execution could be 
inade to apply he sold the farm and 
moved to California, being so far as 
I have been able to discover the only 
person on record who voluntarily 
moved to that state for any reason 
other than that of its salubrious cli- 
mate. Of course there was no insur- 
ance, though the amount of the judg- 
nent would have provided that pro- 
tection for one hundred and_fifty- 
seven vears at the then current rates. 
These are but a few of the hundreds 
of such cases which have found a 
place in the law reports. Every one 
has cost some defendant a substantial 
sum in real money, either in the con- 
duct of a defense or in meeting a 
judgment. Most of them have been 
won or lost upon the turn of a fine 
point in law. That defendant who had 
the foresight to secure insurance pro- 
tection before the accident happened 
has been able to watch the progress of 
the particular case in which he was 
interested with the knowledge that his 
property and bank account were safe 
from attachment. Think, however, 
upon the plight of him who felt that 
insurance protection was an expense 
which he could safely avoid. Even 
though he won the case, he was out 
of pocket and in too many cases was 


hard put to meet the costs of defense. 
(To Be Continued In Our Next Issue) 


DOD 
Mutual Century Club 

S evidencing the strength of mu- 

tual insurance there is an organi- 
zation of mutual companies number- 
ing more than a score of members, 
each of which has been in existence 
over one hundred years. Other mu- 
tuals are approaching that distin- 
guished age and thus the Mutual Cen- 
tury Club is constantly adding to its 
list. 
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Kemper Group Takes 


Over Federal Mutual 
Auto of Milwaukee, 
Wisc. 


CQUISITION of the business of 
the Federal Mutual Automobile 
Insurance Company of Milwaukee 
was announced on July 21st by Presi- 
dent James S. Kemper of the Lum- 
bermens Mutual Casualty Company 
of Chicago, following approval of the 
transaction by the Wisconsin State 
Insurance Department. 

Under the arrangement completed 
all automobile insurance business of 
the Federal Mutual Automobile has 
been taken over by the American 
Motorists Insurance Company and 
the National Retailers Mutual Insur- 
ance Company of Chicago, associated 
companies of the Lumbermens in the 
group of affiliated carriers headed by 
Mr. Kemper. 

The Federal Mutual Automobile 
ranked sixth among Wisconsin auto- 
mobile insurance companies in 1930 
with insurance in force of $67,930,- 
000. 

The American Motorists Insurance 
Company was organized in 1926. Its 
annual statements as of December 31, 
1930 shows assets of $3,414,000 and 
policyholders surplus of over $1,000,- 
000. Its premium income in 1930 was 
$3,083,000. 

W. N. Wright, formerly secretary 
and manager of the Federal Mutual 
Automobile, has been appointed as a 


special agent for the American 
Motorists in Wisconsin. 
QOD 


Laying A Ghost 


An Editorial 
(Continued from Page 16) 


ance company, or that directors labor 
mightily to protect their own invest- 
ments. 


Members of a mutual insurance 
company board, on the other hand, 
have a double incentive to see to it 
that good practices of management 
are followed. Though receiving no 
salaries, they being policyholders are 
interested in keeping losses and ex- 
penses down to a minimum to the end 
that dividends for themselves will be 
larger. But the results of their in- 
dustry spreads also to benefit every 
other policyholder, which is not true 
of the efforts of stock directors who 
are primarily interested in making the 
business pay. 

Added to the mutual directors’ re- 
gard for the safety of their own in- 
surance is their pride in the right man- 
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agement of a business to which they 
have lent their names, which names 
by the way are invariably high in the 
annals of the community they serve, 
and many of them are of national 
celebrity. The stock company agent 
may also verify this statement by the 
record books. 

3ut again we say that, all questions 
about annual meetings aside, the way 
to judge insurance companies is by 
their past records and their present 
condition. The mutual figures are 
open for all to see alongside of stock 
company statistics. Take these rec- 
ords, have an experienced actuary ex- 
amine them, or read them yourself if 
you are skilled in matters financial. 
Then you will find abundant evidences 
that mutual officials are on the job, 
and should anyone want to make in- 
vidious comparisons the inquiry 
might be propounded “Which way 
were the stock-company directors 
looking while high expense ratios and 
high loss ratios were piling up?” Or 
did they have the thought in mind 
that eventually the policyholder must 
pay the excess anyway ? 

SS 


Digest of Insurance Laws 
third annual edition of “Best's 
Recommended Insurance Attor- 
neys,” has just been issued, published 
by Alfred M. Best Co. of New York 
City. 

While the book gives a list of at- 
torneys who have had experience in 
insurance work, it is quite likely that 
the other features of the volume will 
be more useful to the average mutual 
insurance office. For example, there 
is a digest of the insurance law of 
each state compiled by a lawyer from 
each state, giving information con- 
cerning courts and indicating quickly 
whether there is a statute or line of 
decisions covering any specific sub- 
ject. 

The indexing fs comprehensive and 
makes it a simple matter to determine 
the trend of insurance law in any 
state. 


Fortune’s Favorite 

Hype—“Were you lucky at the races 
yesterday ?” 

Wypve—“I should just think I was! I 
found a shilling after the last race, so I 
didn’t have to walk home.”—Aberdeen Ex- 
press. 


Reciprocity 
“As you. work at the theater, you can 
give me a few free tickets.” 
“Yes, we will exchange. As you work 
in a bank you can give me a few free bank- 
notes.”"—Buen Humor (Madrid). 


Minnie, Chew Your Spinach 
Hre—“Use ‘miniature’ in a sentence.” 
Sue—“The minute you're asleep you 

start to snore.”—Cokesburg Pi. 
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Reminders for Motor 
Truck Drivers 


ROM the National Automobile 

Chamber of Commerce comes a 
sample of their “Driver Leaflet ‘C’” 
which is a series of news paragraphs 
dwelling on safety with especial ref- 
erence to those handling trucks and 
buses. 

The leaflet is cleverly arranged so 
that these paragraphs, with an ex- 
planation on the reverse side, may be 
detached week by week and inserted 
in the employee’s pay envelope. 

The cost is nominal and the mes- 
sages are designed to point a moral 
without seeming to preach to the 
driver. Those interested can get de- 
tails from the chamber at 366 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. 

One of the news stories taken from 
“Driver Leaflet ‘E’”’ is reprinted be- 
low. 

He Didn’t Know It Was the Governor 
(Reprinted From A Kansas Daily) 

Last Fall the driver of a truck and trailer 
with a load of automobiles, on the out- 
skirts of St. Louis, was a little careless 
about keeping to his side of the road and 
a passing motorist had to drive off the 
pavement to escape. Fortunately there 
were no casualties, but motor transporta- 
tion in Missouri and Kansas has been suf- 
fering ever since. 

It so happened that the passing motorist 
was Henry S. Caulfield, Governor of the 
State of Missouri. His first act upon 
reaching his office was to instruct the 
State’s Prosecuting Attorney and the 
Highway Commissioner to enforce all 
existing regulations to curb the reckless 
driving of large vehicles, and_ indicated 
that if that were not enough the next ses- 
sion of the legislature would be asked to 
enact more drastic laws. 

Next, all special permits for the opera- 
tion of trucks and buses exceeding the 
normal legal length (and Missouri laws 
are not too generous) were cancelled. 
Quite a little equipment was rendered idle 
by this ruling, including a number of in- 
terurban buses the operators of which suf- 
fered loss of revenue and the drivers their 
jobs. 

Almost immediately the campaign 
against Jong trucks and trailer trains was 
taken up in the adjoining state of Kansas 
by the Allen County prosecutor. 

All of these activities were grist for the 
newspaper mills to grind out stories, edi- 
torials and cartoons that were not a bit 
of help to the motor truck and bus busi- 
ness. 

And one bad act of one driver started 
it all. 


Putting Over a Swift One 

DauGuTER—‘“But, Dad, don’t you be- 
lieve that two can live as cheaply as one?” 

FatHer—“I certainly do. Right now 
your mother and I are living as cheaply as 
you.”—Life. 

Swatted It 

Owner of Small Car (who has crashed 
with a truck)—‘But couldn’t you see me 
coming ?” 

Truck Driver—“I thought it was a fly 
on the windshield.”—Optimist. 
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Compensation Rate In- 
crease Opposed in 


Oklahoma 

i \MPENSATION companies re- 

cently asked the State Insurance 
Board of Oklahoma for a temporary 
grant of their petition for an average 
increase of 57.9 per cent in premium 
rates. The petition was not approved 
and the companies were thus not al- 
lowed to proceed with their plan to 
make the increase effective June 30th 
with the proviso that the policy hold- 
ers would receive a refund if the 
Board did not later grant the raised 
rate or OK'd a smaller rate than 
asked for. 

The Insurance Board directed the 
continuance of the hearing before the 
National Council on Compensation 
Insurance, and requested additional 
information from the companies, in- 
cluding income from “banking opera- 
tions with premium funds” and ac- 
tual losses by the most efficiently man- 
aged companies in the state. 


Vigorous opposition to the increase 
was voiced by Attorney General J. 
Berry King, representing the Gover- 
nor, and by speakers for the Associ- 
ated Industries of Oklahoma and the 
Oklahoma Retail Merchants Associa- 
tion. 


Surety Denied Right To 
Name New Contractor 
When First One 
Defaults 


N New York state the question has 

arisen in the Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court whether an 
owner is bound to accept a new con- 
tractor furnished by @ surety when 
the first one defaults. The case in- 
volved the interpretation and con- 
struction of a $10,000 contract bond 
wherein the Globe Indemnity Co. 
acted as surety, for the performance 
of an agreement made by a contrac- 
tor to develop property of the Ceme- 
tery Gardens, Inc., at Suffolk County, 
Long Island. Four of the Appellate 
Court judges voted in favor of the 
assured, while one voted in favor of 
the surety. 


The defense set up that so long as 
the new contractor designated by the 
surety company agreed to complete 
the work at no extra cost over the 
original contract, then the owner 
could not refuse to accept the new 
arrangement. 


But the contention of the plaintiff 
that such a procedure was not a part 
of the contract with the surety was 





accepted by the court as the proper 
viewpoint. Judgment was given for 
the Cemetery Gardens, Inc., for some- 
thing over $9,000. 


Sy 


Nebraska Agents Com- 
plain About “Separa- 
tion” of Agencies 


OLLOWING up an agitation 

started last year concerning “sep- 
aration of fire insurance agencies” 
three Lincoln, Nebraska agents have 
asked Commissioner Lee Herdman of 
that state to cancel the licenses of sev- 
eral companies. The charge alleges 
that these companies have combined 
to prevent anyone representing them 
who is connected in any way as an 
agent of companies not members of 
the Western Underwriters Associa- 
tion. This, it is said, violates the Ne- 
braska statute, section 59—301 and 
302, prohibiting “combinations or 
agreements as to the manner of trans- 
acting business.’”’ Decision in the mat- 
ter is reported to be announced some- 
time in July. 

OO 


Massachusetts Governor 
Says Auto Carelessness 
Must Stop 


(7? YVERNOR ELY of Massachu- 
setts in a talk before the Ki- 
wanis Club of his home town of 
Westfield recently expressed the opin- 
ion that unless there is a decided 
change in public thinking about the 
automobile accident situation, an in- 
crease in rates for liability insurance 
must come soon. 

Concurring in this opinion was 
Commissioner Merton L. Brown, who 
stated that statistics revealed a steady 
trend for the worse in auto casualties. 

“The people can’t get away from 
the fact,’’ said the commissioner, 
“that an increase in accidents means 
an increase in rates. The drivers 
themselves have the matter entirely 
in their own hands.” 


Governor Ely emphasized that “the 
automobile has proved to be an ex- 
pensive and a dangerous instrument 
on the highways, and people must be- 
gin to appreciate this, if highway 
safety is to be realized. The slaughter 
of lives on the highways is a disgrace 
to civilization and must be remedied.” 

Pass the Potato-masher 

“How much are eggs?” 


“Fifty cents a dozen—thirty cents a 


dozen for cracked ones.” 
“Good—crack me a dozen.”—Vart Hem 


(Stockholm.) 
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Unemployment adopted and if insurance by private of the administration expenses. 
companies is not feasible, what, then, The following is an outline of such 

is the solution of the problem of pro- a plan submitted not with the idea 

the future? Would the stockholders Viding reserves or funds to mitigate that it is suitable for adoption as set 


(Continued from Page 7) 


of any insurance company approve the effects of unemployment ? out but with the thought in mind that 
the writing of a class of business pos- oof it may furnish a basis from which a 


HERE is ae f ._ 4. workable plan can be developed: 
-RE is one avenue of approach ¢,54, 
to the problem which, in the opin- All wage earners between the ages of 

ion of the speaker, possesses consid- 4g and 65 receiving a weekly wage of $40 
erable merit as a substitute for insur- or less, excluding (a) agricultural work- 
ance. The basic principle of the plan ers; (b) domestic servants and home 
is compulsory personal savings to pore oan a Gneees 
provide the unemployed individual ere workers: (f) workers in seasonal 
with funds during the period imme- _ jndustries. 
diately following cessation of employ- Contributions 
ment from causes beyond his control. Five per cent. of the weekly wages. Con- 
Briefly, under such a plan a certain tributions to provide for thirteen weeks of 
percentage of weekly wages would be _ benefit to be made by the employee as a 
required to be deposited to the credit one Srom wages. The employer to 

a Ayah ihe : ye responsible for providing benefits for 
ol the individual employee with some the first two weeks of unemployment im- 
financial agency until a sufficient re- mediately upon dismissal or lay-off, thus 
serve or fund had accumulated to his providing benefits for a total of fifteen 
credit to provide unemployment ben- weeks. 
If the voluntary efforts of industry _ efits at a specified rate (approximate- Dehository Agents 


sessing the inherent catastrophe haz- 
ard of unemployment insurance? 
Would the writing of such insurance 
by life or general casualty companies, 
stock or mutual, be fair to the policy- 
holders insured for other lines of cov- 
erage? Are there any means available 
to protect the company from the ca- 
tastrophe hazard and at the same time 
provide a coverage sufficiently broad 
to make the insurance salable? Con- 
sideration of both the actuarial and 
underwriting obstacles raises serious 
doubts as to whether the risk of un- 
employment is one which can be suc- 
cessfully assumed by private insur- 
ance carriers. 


are powerless to prevent unemploy- ly 50 per cent. of wages) for a certain Financial institutions such as banks, 
A : 2 ese “ se nex, trust companies and possibly insurance 
ment, if compulsory state unemploy- period of time. These compulsory companies 


> ; . - ~ 1c 2e1TS » 26 «= a ur oc ’ » ce > y : a 
ment — ent if vol = w = . — by Qualltcations for Renitte 
untary industrial unemployment 1n- contri putions yy the employer at time besalite te cxtmeiedk ot Gebel os 
surance plans, although successful, of dismissal and the state would be  jay-off. Benefits to cease upon steady re- 
cannot be expected to be generally called upon to take care of a portion employment or to remain suspended dur- 








A Construction Scene Not Only Reminiscent of the Good Old Days, But Which It Is Hoped May Be Prophetic of the Early Future 
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ing temporary reemployment; reduced 
benefits, however, to be available in event 
of the weekly wages earned upon reem- 
ployment being less than the weekly un- 
employment benefit. 


Amounts and Duration of Benefit 


The amount of benefit to be a fixed 
rate per week graded by industry between 
a minimum of 10 and a maximum of $20, 
according to the wage scales prevailing in 
the various industries. (A flat rate per 
week basis is preferable to a percentage 
of wages basis in the interests of simplifica- 
tion of administrative details.) Benefits 
to cease when the fund to the credit of 
the individual employee is exhausted. 
Administration 

General administration of the jiin to 
be under the jurisdiction of a special divi- 
sion of the State Department of Labor. 
The administrative cost to be borne by the 
State from general funds. 


Although the plan contemplates that 
the deduction from wages would cease 
upon accumulation of the individual 
unemployment fund, it might be de- 
sirable to provide for the optional 
continuation of the wage deductions 
to provide unemployment benefits for 
an extended period or other benefits 
such as disability and old age. 


There are numerous other features 
and details of the plan of minor im- 
portance which will require specific 
regulation, such as definition of “un- 
employed,” the transfer of employees 
from one industry to another, dispo- 
sition of funds in event of disability, 
death or voluntary withdrawal from 
the wage earning class. 


The matter of depositories and the 
conditions under which they would 
operate is an important one. The un- 
employment reserve funds would re- 
quire to be entirely segregated from 
general funds and most rigid invest- 
ment restrictions imposed. Only se- 
curities possessing the maximum of 
security and marketability, such as 
United States Government bonds 
would be specified as eligible invest- 
ments. Because of the low rate of 
interest on such securities and the 
comparatively high cost of maintain- 
ing detail records, it is improbable that 
net interest earnings available for 
credit to the funds would be appreci- 
able and it would further be necessary 
to provide a reserve for security de- 
preciation—since business depression 
affects even government securities— 
unless some scheme could be worked 
out whereby a special type of security 
would be made available for the in- 
vestment of the funds stabilized at 
par by the federal government or the 
respective state governmnts. 


The justification for placing upon 
the employer the burden of providing 
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the first two weeks of unemployment 
benefits is his responsibility for exert- 
ing every reasonable effort to provide 
the employee with steady employment. 

As respects the employee, the plan 
requires merely the assumption of 
responsibility for economic indepen- 
dence by the individual. This involves 
no new theory but is a continuation 
of the theory of self-reliance and indi- 
vidualism, qualities which have char- 
acterized the American people and 
probably account in no small way for 
the enviable position of our country 
in industrial leadership, per capita na- 
tional wealth and high average 
standard of living. 


HAT the State should assume the 

expense incidental to administra- 
tion scarcely requires justification. 
The expense would be one for the 
general benefit of society and it is 
not too much to hope that the reduc- 
tion in the costs of other social bene- 
fits now provided by the states would 
partially, if not entirely, offset the 
administrative costs of the proposed 
plan. The best relative evidence bear- 
ing upon administrative costs avail- 
able at present is that savings banks 
are able to set up and maintain rec- 
ords for thousands of individual de- 
positors at a total overhead cost of 
from one-half to one per cent. As- 
suming that the facilities of the 
depositories were availed of to the 
maximum degree and all unnecessary 
duplication of records and detail 
eliminated, it is reasonable to assume 
that the additional cost to be borne 
by the state (and to some extent by 
the employer) would not be material. 


Two rather important objections to 
the plan may be raised. First, the 
constitutionality of an act establish- 
ing such a plan may be questioned 
and, second, it may be contended that 
in some industries—such, for ex- 
ample, as the textile industry in the 
South—the wage scale is so close to 
the requirements of the minimum 
standard of living as to preclude the 
possibility of accumulating a reserve. 

The first objection is an important 
one and can only be determined by 
actual test in the courts of last resort. 
There is a growing tendency at the 
present day for the courts to recog- 
nize the right of the state to enact 
legislation restricting our personal 
liberties under the police power and 
powers of taxation. Unquestionably 
a plan based as are the workmen’s 
compensation acts of most states 
upon the elective rather than the com- 
pulsory principle, but having compul- 
sory effect would have a better chance 





of successfully meeting the test of 
constitutionality. 


As to the second objection, social 
justice demands that if a wage scale 
is inadequate to provide such a fund 
as contemplated, then, the wage scale 
should be raised to an adequate level. 


Any system of alleviating the dis- 
tress of unemployment based upon 
the savings principle is fundamentally 
sound. The assumption of responsi- 
bility for economic independence by 
the individual has always been a fun- 
damental law of nature. In the animal 
kingdom the squirrel gathers his store 
of nuts in the fall to carry him 
through the winter, the camel stores 
up food and drink for the trek across 
the desert where these necessities are 
not available. In the kingdom of man 
the operation of this law was in primi- 
tive civilization inflexible. Those who 
because of indolence or lack of fore- 
sight failed to properly provide 
against contingencies adversely effect- 
ing human life and welfare or who 
because of physical or mental deficien- 
cies were unable to provide against 
such contingencies were the victims 
of that manifestation of economic 
law generally referred to as the sur- 
vival of the fittest. As civilization has 
progressed the idea of social responsi- 
bility has also progressed and society 
has come to the economic rescue of 
the physically and mentally deficient. 
It has also partially assumed the eco- 
nomic burden ef those who have lost 
their earning power because of the 
disability of old age and those tem- 
porarily overcome by some unsus- 
pected and unforeseen catastrophe, 
such as flood, earthquake, drought, 
etc. Society, however, in the United 
States still places the responsibility 
of providing food, clothing and shel- 
ter upon the individual provided he is 
physically and mentally fit to assume 
that responsibility. 


Unemployment prevention and re- 
lief are among the foremost topics of 
discussion today and agitation for 
compulsory unemployment insurance 
emanates from all parts of the coun- 
try. Compulsory unemployment in- 
surance has been advocated before the 
legislatures of many states. Various 
states and federal investigating com- 
missions have been established. If the 
suggested plan offers a possible solu- 
tion to this important social problem 
it merits serious thought and consid- 
eration. 

His Long Suit 

Fatuer—“Doesn’t that young man know 
how to say good-night ?” 


DAUGHTER—“T'll say he does !”—Hudson 
Star. 














Advertising Exhibit To Be 
A Feature Of October 
Convention 


N an effort to bring together an 

exhibit of all the advertising ma- 
terial used by mutual companies to 
promote good will and produce busi- 
ness, a contest with suitable awards 
for the winners is being planned in 
connection with the mutual conven- 
tion to be held at the Stevens Hotel 
on October 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th. 
There competition will be divided 
into three sections, viz. : 


Section One—Farm Mutual Com- 
panies— 

Classification A— Printed direct 
mail material (circulars, broadsides, 
folders, etc.), to be judged with em- 
phasis on the merits of message. 

Classification B—Direct mail so- 
licitation letters to be judged with 
emphasis on the merits of message. 

Section Two—For State and Inter- 
state Mutual Companies— 

Classification A— Printed direct 
mail material (circulars, broadsides, 
folders, etc.), to be judged with em- 
phasis on the merits of message. 

Classification B—Direct mail so- 
licitation letters to be judged with 
emphasis on the merits of message. 

Section Three—All Companies— 

Classification A—Company _publi- 
cations (house organs, policyholders’ 
bulletins, etc.), all types, printed, 
processed, etc. 

Classification B—General Adver- 
tising Exhibit. (Any advertising 
done including direct mail, newspaper 
or trade journal display, novelty ad- 
vertising, etc.). 


General Information on Entering 
Exhibits 

(1) It is the desire of the commit- 
tee to make this exhibit, the first of its 
kind to be attempted, an outstanding 
presentation of the facts about mu- 
tual insurance as reflected in the ad- 
vertising of the various companies. 
While an appropriate award will be 
made for the material given the high- 
est rating in each classification all 
companies, large and small, are re- 
quested to submit their material for 
exhibit regardless of whether or not 
any of the pieces are entered for an 
award. General material submitted 
should be so marked when forward- 
ing to the committee. 


(2) Advise the chairman of the 


Exhibit Committee as early as pos- 
sible of your intention to participate. 

(3) It is suggested that material 
for each of the classifications with 
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the exception of the “General Adver- 
tising Exhibit” be forwarded to the 
committee unmounted. The commit- 
tee will then undertake to mount and 
arrange the material submitted. Those 
entering a general exhibit should ad- 
vise the approximate size so that 
proper space arrangements can be 
made. 

(4) Material to be entered for an 
award should be plainly marked with 
section number and classification let- 
ter. 

(5) The judges will be selected by 
the Chicago Advertising Council and 
will be prominently known business 
men. 

(6) Address all communications in 
connection with the exhibit to the 
chairman of the committee, and for- 
ward all exhibits to the committee at 
the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, (at least 
one week prior to convention) mark- 
ing the package “For Advertising 
Exhibit, National Association of Mu- 
tual Insurance Companies.” 

THE COMMITTEE. 


J. J. Fitzgerald, Grain Dealers Na- 
tional Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


W. E. Straub, Farmers Mutual In- 
surance Company of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. 

M. P. Luthy, Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty Company, Mutual Insurance 
Building, Chicago, Ill. (Chairman). 


Virginia Calls For Reports 


On Business Of Com- 
panies For 1928- 
1929-1930 


HE State Corporation Commis- 

sion of Virginia as of July Ist 
have issued an order calling for the 
reporting of premiums earned, losses 
incurred and expenses incurred on 
Virginia business for the years 1928 
and 1929, and for the reporting of 
risks written, premiums written, in- 
come, losses incurred and expenses 
incurred on Virginia business for the 
year 1930. The above is applicable 
“to all companies and other insurers, 
stock and non-stock, writing fire, 
windstorm, lightning, hail, and auto- 
mobile fire and theft insurance in 
Virginia.” 

Forms for such reports are pro- 
vided by the Virginia Bureau of In- 
surance, those for the years 1928 and 
1929 being simple and identical, but 
the blank for 1930 is quite different 
and more comprehensive. 
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Answering the Dechert 
Fallacies 


NUMBER of pamphlets are be- 

ginning to appear in answer to 
the W. L. Dechert (of Harrisonburg, 
Va.) booklet entitled “There Goes 
Another Mutual,” which labors hard 
to hold up mutual insurance as an 
unsafe proposition. The Dechert ef- 
fusion is full of twisted facts and 
figures and many plain fallacies con- 
cerning failures and retirements. 

The Finley H. Greene Advertising 
Agency, of Buffalo, has prepared a 
counter argument which is offered to 
mutuals who may wish such ammuni- 
tion, and the Glen Cove Mutual is in 
the field with a snappy answer that 
is being much used by the company’s 
agents. 

A comprehensive refutation of the 
Dechert booklet, calling attention to 
some startling facts as compiled by 
the Journal of American Insurance 
appears on another page of this issue. 


ee a 
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Northwestern Association 
Holds 13th Annual 


Convention in 
Minneapolis 
HE Northwestern Association of 
Mutual Insurance Companies 
held its 13th Annual Convention on 
July 16th and 17th at the Curtis Ho- 
tel in Minneapolis. 

Problems of investments, uniform 
methods of operation, principles of 
underwriting, new selling tactics, ad- 
vertising ideas and routine business 
practices were discussed by special 
speakers from the platform, and in 
round table meetings. 

There was sight-seeing, golf, a ball 
game and a great lot of good fellow- 
ship to fill in odd, moments. The gen- 
eral feeling was that the mutual in- 
surance business is in a stronger posi- 
tion than ever because of closer co- 
operation of companies. 


Try a Muzzle 
Little Daughter—“Why is father sing- 
ing so much tonight?” 
Mother—‘“He is trying to sing the baby 
to sleep.” 
Little Daughter—“Well, if I was baby 
I’d pretend I was asleep.”—Purple Parrot. 





Nut So Many 
Scotchman: “There’s a fine building fur 
ye. What dae ye think of it?” 
American: “Say, that’s nothing. We've 
got hundreds of buildings like that.” 
Scotchman: “I expect ye have. ’Tis an 
asylum.” 
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Life Insurance Volume 


Down By 12.3% Over 
Last Year 


HE total of new life insurance 

production for the first half of 
1931 was 12.3 per cent below the 
amount for the same period last year. 
As compared with June, 1930, the 
volume of new life insurance was 12.2 
per cent less last month. 

These facts are shown by a state- 
ment issued recently by the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents 
to the United States Department of 
Commerce for official use. The re- 
port aggregates the figures — exclu- 
sive of revivals, increases and divi- 
dend additions — of 44 member 
companies having in force 82 per cent 
of the tot2l insurance outstanding in 
all United States legal reserve com- 
panies. 


For June, the total new business of 
all classes written by the 44 companies 
was $1,005,142,000 against $1,144,- 
432,000 during June of 1930—a de- 
crease of 12.2 per cent. New Ordi- 
nary insurance amounted to $672,- 
837,000 against $725,725,000—a de- 
crease of 7.3 per cent. Industrial in- 
surance amounted to $250,658,000 
against $311,925,000—a decrease of 
19.6 per cent. Group insurance was 
$81,647,000 against $106,782,000—a 
decrease of 23.5 per cent. 

For the first half of the year, the 
total new business of these companies 
was $5,838,627,000 this year against 
$6,657,203,000 last year—a decrease 
of 12.3 per cent. New Ordinary in- 
surance amounted to $3,950,434,000 
against $4,669,775 ,000—a decrease of 
15.4 per cent. Industrial insurance 
amounted to $1,391,763,000 against 
$1,478,392,000—a decrease of 5.9 per 
cent. Group insurance amounted to 
$496,430,000 against $509,036,000— 
a decrease of 2.5 per cent. 





Wisconsin Legislature 
Takes Quick Action 
On Casualty Policy 

Bill 

A? an example of the speed with 

which an important bill may be 
presented to a committee and put 
through to a vote with little time for 
consideration. we point to No. 423, 
S., recently introduced and passed on 
the last day of the session of the Wis- 
consin Legislature. 

The text of the bill follows: 


“To create section 204.33 of the statutes, 
relating to casualty insurance policies. 
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“The people of the state of Wisconsin, 
represented in senate and assembly, do 
enact as follows: 


“Section 1. A new section is added to 
the statutes to read: 204.33 (1) No policy 
of insurance, agreement of indemnity or 
bond covering liability or loss arising by 
reason of the ownership, maintenance or 
use of a motor vehicle issued in this state 
shall exclude from the coverage afforded 
or provisions as to benefits therein any of 
the following: 

“(a) Persons while driving or manipu- 
lating a motor vehicle, who shall be of an 
age authorized by law so to do; 

“(b) The operation, manipulation or 
use of such motor vehicle for unlawful 
purposes . 

“(c) The operation, manipulation or 
use of such motor vehicle while the driver 
is under the influence of intoxicating 
liquors or narcotics; while such motor 
vehicle is engaged in the transportation of 
liquor in violation of law, or while such 
motor vehicle is operated in a reckless 
manner. 


“(2) No policy of insurance, agreement 
of indemnity or bond referred to in sub- 
section (1) shall exclude from the cover- 
age afforded or the provisions as to the 
benefits therein provided persons related 
by blood or marriage to the assured. 

“(3) No policy of insurance, agreement 
of indemnity or bond as provided in sub- 
section (1) shall limit the time for the 
giving of notice of any accident or cas- 
ualty covered thereby to a period less than 
that provided in subsection (1) of section 
204.29. Failure to give such notice shall 
not bar liability under such policy of in- 
surance, agreement of indemnity or bond 
as provided in subsection (1) if the in- 
surer was not prejudiced or damaged by 
such failure, but the burden of proof to 
so show shall be upon the person claiming 
such liability. 


“Section 2. This act shall take effect 
ninety days after passage and publication.” 


Notes and Comments 


There is always a ‘good grist of 
snappy common sense in Notes and 
Comments issued by the Grain 
Dealers of Indianapolis. This chatty 
house organ is, we suspect, the prod- 
uct of that interesting personality, 
J. J. Fitzgerald, which guarantees its 
essential wisdom and good nature. 
Here are two excerpts from the July 
number. 


TRADE AT HOME. The insurance 
business has always carried a brand of 
cheapness, due for the most part to the 
class of men it has attracted to its doors. 
The failures in other lines, the cheap- 
skate lawyer, the hungry real estate shark 
—all these have found shelter in the busi- 
ness at one time or another, and have 
brought discredit on the whole institution. 
To be an insurance agent, in the minds of 
many people, is to occupy a place far down 
in the scale. 

Insurance is an honorable calling; and 
the business as a whole is handled by a 
class of men who will take rank with the 
country’s best, intellectually and morally. 





But we still have too many so-called in- 
surance men who can see nothing in the 
business but the commission they draw, and 
who are forever making a nuisance of 
themselves by trying to trade an insurance 
policy for a plug of tobacco or a pair of 
boots. It is that class that has raised the 
cry of “Trade at Home.” 

We can have no objection to any man’s 
placing his insurance wherever he pleases; 
but we can’t help but smile when a man 
cancels his Mutual insurance which puts 
25 to 50% of the premium in his own 
pocket, to place it with an agent, who puts 
15, 20 or 25% in his pocket and sends the 
balance to New York or Hartford. If a 
town must support such agents, why not 
turn them over to the Community Fund? 

For surely no city in this fair land of 
ours can build a Chinese Wall around 
itself and say we will do no trading out- 
side. The city that ties itself up in that 
manner will, of course, die a natural death 
—as it should. 


MANNERS. Men above forty for the 
most part still retain some of the manners 
and customs that hovered about women 
during the 19th Century. Such men rise to 
their feet when a woman enters their pres- 
ence. We are forced to admit, however, 
that their actions are wasted on the present 
day flapper. Wholly selfish and with little 
purpose in life other than a good time and 
a paid up membership in the “Back to 
Nature” Club, she has small knowledge 
of, and less respect, for gallantry. Hold a 
door open for her and she flits through 
without seeing you. Give her your seat in 
a car or a bus and she accepts it as a right. 
She’s the world’s worst roughneck, and 
men who draw their manners from her 
can be partly excused for their actions. 

We have no desire to preach morals or 
manners to anyone; but we do like to feel 
that those who come in contact with the 
“Grain Dealers” organization are left with 
the thought that manners have some place 
in our program. 


ey 


Interesting Cases At Law 
Bearing On Insurance 


Questions 


Mortcacee’s RicgHt To INSuRANCE Pro- 
CEEDS. CovENANT To INnsurRE. RIGHTS OF 
MortGacor’s GRANTEE. (Iowa.) Action to 
determine the right to insurance monies. 
Vickrey who owned land procured a loan 
from the plaintiff. The mortgagor cove- 
nanted and agreed to keep the buildings 
insured. Vickrey took out a policy. No 
mortgage clause was attached to the pol- 
icy. Vickrey failed to pay an assessment 
and his rights were terminated. There- 
after defendant’s predecessor, the bank, 
purchased the property subject to the 
mortgage. The bank paid up the unpaid 
assessments and the policy was assigned 
to it. The bank also paid subsequent as- 
sessments. A fire occurred. It is not shown 
that the indebtedness secured by the mort- 
gages is due. The trial court held that the 
plaintiff has an equitable lien upon the in- 
surance money. Held, that the general 
holding of courts of other jurisdictions is, 
that a covenant by the mortgagor to keep 
the buildings upon the mortgaged prem- 
ises insured is entirely personal in its char- 
acter and does not run with the land. The 
bank procured the insurance solely for the 
purpose of protecting its interest as the 














owner of the equity in the real estate. 
There is no showing that the mortgage is 
due, no showing that the farm without the 
burnt barn is inadequate security for the 
mortgage debt, no showing that those exe- 
cuting the notes secured by the mortgage 
are insolvent, no showing of necessity to 
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resort to this fund for the payment of the 
mortgage indebtedness. The bank and not 
the mortgagee is legally entitled to the 
money. Judgment for plaintiff reversed. 
First Trust Joint Stock Land Bank of 
Chicago v. Duroe. lowa Supreme Ct. De- 
cided June 20, 1931. Requisition No. 46956. 


Miscellaneous Legislation 


- sieaiage [VE sessions in the vari- 
ous states have now come to a 
close except in Florida and Georgia. 
Florida is now in its second special 
session but no bills of particular in- 
terest to insurance companies are be- 
fore it. The Legislature of Georgia 
on June 24th convened in regular ses- 
sion for a period of sixty days. Sev- 
eral bills of interest to insurance 
companies have been introduced and 
Senate Bill 27 is of particular interest. 
This bill was introduced by Bennett 
and Harris and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce and Labor, and, 
among other items, adds a paragraph 
to Section 71 of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, providing for the filing 
by companies of a surety bond in the 
sum of $50,000 or in lieu of such bond 
a deposit of the same amount may be 
made with the State Treasurer. This 
paragraph reads as follows: 

“Every insurance company doing a work- 
men’s compensation business in this state 
shall furnish a bond running to the state in 
the sum of $50,000 with some surety com- 
pany authorized to transact business in the 
state as surety, in such form as may be 
approved by the Insurance Commissioner, 
conditioned for the payment of compensa- 
tion losses on policies issued by such insur- 
ance company upon risks located in the 
State of Georgia. Suit may be brought 
upon said bond by the Industrial Commis- 
sion for the use and benefit of any party 
or parties at interest. The annual license 
of such company shall not be issued or re- 
newed until it has filed with the Insurance 
Commissioner of the State of Georgia a 
bond as aforesaid. In lieu of such bond a 
deposit of the same amount may be made 
with the treasurer of the State of Georgia 
in the form of other security satisfactory 
to the Insurance Commissioner.” 

Senate Bill 27 has been passed in 
the Senate with an amendment pro- 
viding that the deposit section shall 
not apply to companies making de- 
posits under other provisions of law. 

Oo 

OUSE 197, introduced by Leath- 
and referred to the Insurance 
Committee, also relates to deposits. 
However, this bill repeals Section 
2419 of the Code of Georgia, which 
section provides for deposit of securi- 
ties in the sum of $10,000 by all fire, 
marine and inland insurance compa- 
nies chartered by other states or for- 
eign governments. This bill has been 
reported adversely by the House In- 

surance Committee. 

House 198, introduced by Leathers 
and referred to Insurance Committee, 


is a bill providing for the licensing, 
regulation and taxation of insurance 
companies other than life insurance 
companies. It is provided that insur- 
ance companies of other states or of 
foreign governments, which compa- 
nies have at least $100,000 in cash 
assets and are in good standing at the 
place of their domicile, may be li- 
censed to transact business upon 
making application to the insurance 
commissioner on a blank especially 
provided for that purpose containing 
the information required under the 
existing laws of Georgia. Such com- 
panies are required to pay a license 
fee of $200 annually for the privilege 
of doing business and in addition to 
the license fee are required to pay a 
tax of 1% on the net premiums writ- 
ten during the year preceding. This 
bill has also been reported adversely. 


H. 199, introduced by Leathers and 
referred to Insurance Committee, is 
a bill to permit the placing of insur- 
ance with unauthorized companies. It 
is made lawful for any firm, individ- 
ual and/or corporation, resident of 
Georgia, to procure insurance, either 
by direct application or through a 
duly constituted or appointed agent 
or representative, from any insurance 
carrier not authorized to transact busi- 
ness in Georgia, provided such indi- 
vidual, firm and/or corporation 
placing such insurance shall notify 
the insurance commissioner and pay 
a tax of 2% of the premium on such 
insurance. Failure to report such con- 
tract of insurance to the commissioner 
within sixty days of the date such 
contract becomes effective and to pay 
the tax thereon, subjects the indi- 
vidual, firm and/or corporation to a 
double tax of 4% on such premium. 


H. 218, introduced by Richmond 
and referred to Judiciary 2 Commit- 
tee, amends Section 2 (d) of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law so as 
to provide that “injury” and “per- 
sonal injury” to mean injury arising 
out of and in the course of the em- 
ployment and shall include disability 
in any form resulting naturally and 
unavoidably from the employment. 
The present definition is narrower, 
providing that “injury” and “personal 
injury” shall mean an injury by acci- 
dent arising out of, and in the course 
of, employment and shall not include 
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a disease inan y form except that re- 
sulting naturally and unavoidably 
from the accident. 


The second paragraph of Section 
2 (d) of the workmen’s compensation 
act authorizes the employee, in cases 
where injury is caused by a third 
party who is liable therefor, and 
which injury is compensable under 
the act, to take action both against the 
third person for damages and the 
employer for compensation, but com- 
pensation under the act is to be re- 
duced by the amount of damages re- 
covered against the third person. If 
the employee recovers compensation 
the employer or person paying com- 
pensation is subrogated to the rights 
of the employee against the third per- 


son. This paragraph is eliminated 
by H. 218. 
H. 287, introduced by Cartledge, 


Lanier & Lester and referred to the 
Ways and Means Committee, amends 
the General Tax Act by striking out 
sub-paragraphs (a) and (b) of Para- 
graph 58 of Section 1, referring to 
local insurance agents, solicitors and 
subagents. These paragraphs which 
are repealed by H. 287 impose a li- 
cense tax of $10 upon each and every 
local insurance agent, every solicitor 
or subagent payable to the insurance 
commissioner, for each county in 
which the agent, solicitor or subagent 
shall transact or solicit business. 


H. 361, introduced by Walker and 
referred to Insurance Committee, is a 
valued fire policy bill. Any insurance 
carrier insuring any building or struc- 
ture in Georgia against loss or damage 
by fire or lightning, or other cause, 
shall cause such building or structure 
to be examined by an agent of the in- 
surer and full description thereof to 
be made and the insurable value there- 
of to be fixed by such agent and 
written in the policy; in the absence 
of any change .increasing the risk 
without the consent of the insurer, in 
case of total loss, the whole amount 
mentioned in the policy upon which 
the insurer received the premiums 
shall be paid. In case of partial loss 
the full amount of the partial loss 
shall be paid. 
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Life Lights 


(Continued from Page 17) 

“Umm,” said the lawyer, “But 
some of our best wisdom is thousands 
of years old.” 

The members of the luncheon party 
smiled as they arose to hurry back to 
their offices, relishing in advance a 
continuation of the argument the fol- 
lowing noon. 
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Home Office Building 


. . » The Hardware Mutual Casualty Company is licensed in every 
state in the United States, with the exception of Nevada, where 
application for license has not been filed. 

. . . Nation-wide claim service is carried out by 18 branch offices, 
and over 3,000 attorneys and adjusters located in every county and 
in every large city in the United States. 


. « « Over 70,000 policyholders enjoy the advantages of this coast- 
to-coast service. 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office: Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
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When the bottom dropped 
out of the stock market the Fed- 
eral Mutuals didn’t worry. The 
Federal invests its funds only in 
bonds of the highest character. 
Other companies were not so 
fortunate. One non-mutual in- 
surance company lost 15 million 
dollars in “paper profits.” The 


THINK O F 


Federal lost nothing on the Stock 
Exchange. This is characteristic 
of its careful, efficient manage- 
ment, and is one of the reasons 
why these companies have re- 
turned substantial sayings direct 
to policyholders for more than 
31 years. Safety and Service at 
a Saving are the symbols of 
Federal protection . 


FEDERAL FIRST 


Federal Hardware & Implement Mutuals 


Retail Hardware Mutual Fire Ins.Co. 


OF MINNEAPOL'!S,MINNE SOTA 


Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Ins.Co. 


OF STEVENS POINT,WISCONSIN 


Minnesota Implement Mutual Fire Ins.Co. 


OF OWATONNA, MINNESOTA 
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“L-M-C” Automobile Insurance Protects Over 150,000 Motorists | 


Sound Protection 


T has always been the primary aim of the “L-M-C” 
to furnish good reliable insurance protection. To this 
end full legal reserves as required by the various state in- 
surance departments have been consistently maintained. 
Cash assets of the company, including net cash surplus 
of over $2,100,000, exceed $15,000,000. There can be 
no question as to the security of the protection that 
“L-M-C” policies contract to provide. 


Reduced Cost 


\ 


XS a mutual organization, owned and controlled 
by its policyholders, the “L-M-C” has further sought to 
make sound pretection available at minimum cost. 
Through a union of economical management, careful 
underwriting and active loss prevention effort this com- 
pany has succeeded in effecting measurable reductions in 
the cost of Casualty insurance to its policyholders. Sav- 
ings on Automobile insurance have averaged 25% each 
year, and have also begn substantial on Burglary, Com- 
pensation, Liability and Plate Glass insurance and Fidel- 
ity Bonds. 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company 


James S. Kemper, President 


Mutual Insurance Building Chicago, U. S. A. 
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AMERICAN MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY 


“[-M-C” 1930 Dividends to Policyholders Over $2,270,000 





